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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——¢— 

T is officially announced that the Princess Louise of Wales, 

who will one day be Princess Royal, and who at present, after 
her father, stands third in the succession, has been betrothed, 
with the Queen’s consent, to the Earl of Fife. Although the 
Earl is thirty-nine and the Princess only twenty-two, the 
betrothal is, it is stated, the result of strong affection on both 
sides, and there is reason to believe that the statement is less 
courtly than has occasionally been the case. We are not sure 
that alliances with subjects are genuinely popular, though 
it is the fashion to say so; but there seems no reasonable 
ground of objection to this one. The Earl, though he 
does not belong to the “even-born,” is the head of an 
ancient family, and a man of character; he has two 
hundred and fifty thousand acres in Scotland, besides 
wealth much less ‘subject to deterioration; and he is not a 
prominent politician. As to the succession, Prince Albert 
Victor will probably marry soon; and if he does not, there is 
Prince George, who is just coming forward in public life. We 
can but hope, though without much confidence, that Parlia- 
ment will avoid the usual mean discussions about dowry, and 
vote the provision it is sure to sanction, with something of 
decent grace. 


The Emperor of Austria received the Delegations on the 
23rd inst., and made an unexpected speech. After describing 
the situation in Europe as one “which has not ceased to be 
uncertain,” he spoke of King Milan’s “regrettable resolution 
to renounce the throne.” The Regency had given Austria the 
most explicit assurances of its amity, but he could only “ wish 
and hope that the wisdom and patriotism of the Servians will 
preserve their country from grave dangers.” The “ dangers” 
clearly are those involved in submitting to Russia; and the 
Emperor again attacks his rival in a sentence of surprising 
cordiality about Bulgaria :—“ Order and tranquillity reign in 
Bulgaria, and it is really with pleasure that one records the 
progress which the country continues to make in spite of 
existing difficulties.” As it is the Russian cue to represent 
Bulgaria as an anarchical State misgoverned by tyrants, that 
Sentence is considered a direct defiance, and will, it is expected, 
perhaps without reason, be followed by a formal recognition 
of Prince Ferdinand. 


_ The conversations of Count Kalnoky with the Delegations 
in explanation of the speech are but indifferently reported; 
but the drift of all that gets into print is always the same. 
The Austrian Government intends to protect the independence 
of the Balkan States, and is by no means so pessimist about 
their immediate future as mere onlookers are. Roumania, it 
is remarked, for instance, both by the Count and his master, 
is in better order than is supposed, and will always strive to 
Preserve its independence, a remark which has been eagerly 
endorsed at Bucharest, where King Charles finds independence 








be quite unmoved by the Emperor’s declarations, and has 
explained that the Czar’s recent toast did not spring from any 
hostility to the Obrenovitch dynasty, but from a desire to 
elevate the position of Prince Nicholas by recognising his 
unswerving friendship to the Russian State. 


Mr. Goschen made a great speech in the Potteries on 
Wednesday, in the Victoria Hall, Hanley. He recognised the 
milder tone which Mr. Gladstone had assumed in his Western 
tour, and hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s lieutenants would imitate 
him. As to the charge that Ireland was being reduced to the 
condition of Poland, he wondered how any one could regard 
Ireland as in such a condition who was aware that the Irish 
are better represented in Parliament than the inhabitants of 
any other section of the United Kingdom, and that no Press 
exists in Europe which is more absolutely unfettered than the 
Irish Press. As for Mr. Gladstone’s charge that the popula- 
tion of Ireland has been reduced during the last fifty years, 
and that the wealth of Ireland is now only one-twentieth part 
of that of the United Kingdom, Mr. Goschen held that Mr. 
Gladstone himself could hardly maintain seriously that this 
is due to English misgovernment, or that Ireland is not now in 
every respect richer and more prosperous than it ever was 
before the Union. 


As to the historical European examples of Home-rule, 
Mr. Goschen maintained that there is not one of them which 
bears any analogy to the proposal of an Irish Parliament 
which is to be subject in all Imperial matters to an Imperial 
Parliament. What Unionists fear as much as Separation is 
a paralysis of power, a complication of legislative and admin- 
istrative machinery which will practically erect in the United 
Kingdom a weak and cumbrous system of government in 
the place of a powerful and prompt one. The self-government 
granted by Turkey to both Crete and Eastern Roumelia had 
originated new powers which, instead of strengthening 
Turkey, really weaken and embarrass her; and that is 
what we should expect were we to grant the desired Home- 
rule to Ireland. As for the self-government granted to 
the Colonies, it does not appear that even Mr. Gladstone is 
prepared to grant anything like the same amount of self- 
government to Ireland. If we had insisted on legislating 
financially for our Colonies, and had prohibited them from pro- 
tecting their own manufactures and putting taxes on imports, 
the Colonies would long ago have been in revolt; and the same 
may be said if we had attempted to put the same restriction 
on the religious education of our Colonies which Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to put on the religious education of Ireland. The 
proposal to regard only Welsh votes in relation to Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales, and only Scotch votes in relation 
to Disestablishment of the Church in Scotland, suggests that 
we ought to regard only English votes in relation to the 
Disestablishment of the Church in England, or, indeed, in 
relation to any other question which would, geographically 
speaking, take effect in England only,—a dangerous principle 
which, besides exciting a host of local jealousies, would pro- 
bably render English legislation extremely Conservative, and 
which would farther impoverish the poorest parts of the 
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Kingdom, and further enrich the richest. Mr. Goschen held 
that a “Union of Hearts” which is to be consummated and 
celebrated under the auspices of the champions of vengeance 
and the panderers to agrarian greed, will never be a true 
Union of Hearts. 


At the annual meeting of the Midlothian Liberal Associa- 
tion, held on Wednesday, a letter was read from Mr. Glad- 
stone, in which he laments that in consequence of the mistake 
made by the constituencies in 1886, the country will have to 
wait for several years before it can undo the mischief it then 
did, and treats the Act establishing a seven-years’ duration 
for Parliaments as the one stronghold of the present Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Gladstone congratulates himself that the policy 
which was rejected by the nation for Ireland in 1886 has 
nevertheless had the effect of stimulating a strong feeling of 
nationality in Wales and Scotland. Is he so sure that it has 
done so? It has compelled the Home-rule Party to assume 
that such a feeling has grown up in Wales and Scotland; and 
for anything we know, such a Particularist feeling may have 
arisen. But as yet we have no proof of it, and if it has, the 
country has as much reason for congratulating itself upon it 
as France would have for self-congratulation if Brittany and 
Provence raised a cry for the disruption of France. 


Mr. Chamberlain has written a sharp letter on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s adhesion to the proposal for disestablishing the Welsh 
and Scotch Churches, which, he says, is so obviously dictated 
by his desire to receive the support of the Welsh and Scotch 
Members for his Home-rule proposal, that it can hardly 
strengthen the cause of Disestablishment in the least, while it 
will weaken the impression of Mr. Gladstone’s moral inde- 
pendence. That may seem to be hard upon Mr. Gladstone, 
but as he has formerly protested against treating the Welsh 
Church separately from the English Church, and has been 
exceedingly cautious in relation to the Scotch Church, we do 
not think that this treatment of his rather sudden conversion 
will really seem prejudiced to the minds of impartial poli- 
ticians. Indeed, we doubt whether Mr. Gladstone himself 
would deny that his views with regard to Disestablishment 
have been very seriously affected by his wish to carry Home- 


rule. 


The air in the French Chamber is getting charged with 
electricity. Nobody has been killed yet; but on Tuesday 
four Deputies, the Republicans M. Aréne and M. Etienne, and 
the Reactionaries M. de ’Aigle and M. Duchesne, came to 
actual blows, and were only parted by main force. A Deputy, 
moreover, said to have been M. Andrieux, produced a loaded 
revolver. The Reactionaries began it, one of their number, 
M. Lejeune, having called the Republicans canaille because 
they wished to postpone a debate on the arrest of Boulangist 
Deputies at Angouléme; but the parties are almost in the temper 
of civil war. It is unfortunate when the political air is so hot 
that the President of the Chamber, M. Méline, possesses no 
authority, and that the Deputies themselves do not punish 
violence with greater sharpness. Instead of expelling Deputies 
who resort to physical force, they expect them to challenge 
one another, an arrangement which only deepens the risk of 
altercations by making it seem cowardly to be cool. Great 
changes in France have always been preceded by these violent 
scenes. 


The French Government is, it is said, in great doubt as to 
the proper date for the new elections. They must be held 
before the end of October, but there is much reluctance to 
delay them to the last, as they may then occur under unex- 
pected circumstances. It is rumoured, therefore, that the 
Cabinet has decided upon Sunday, August 18th, as the best date, 
one idea being that the Exhibition will not then have lost its 
pacifying effect. Many Republicans, however, object to this 
early date, as it will hardly leave time for the trial of General 
Boulanger—which hangs fire in a suggestive way—and as the 
discussions on the Budget will have just reopened the question 
of Republican extravagance. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the date is still an open question, and will be ultimately 
fixed almost by accident, M. Constans, who is on no account 
to be superseded before the day of fate, selecting a moment 
when the public mind seems favourable to the Republic. All 
these devices, suggested in the presence of a huge, silent, and 
nearly blind force like universal suffrage, seem very weak. 





rs 
We may, however, calculate that, pending the Election, the 
French Cabinet will assail nobody, as even a rumour of war 
would increase the feeling, especially in the Army, in favour 
of a dictatorship. 

An unexpected event occurred in the Upper House on 
Monday night. Lord Halsbury’s Bill for further facilitating the 
transfers of land had passed safely through Committee, ang 
would, it was supposed, be sent down to the Commons stamped 
with the nearly universal approval of the great proprietors, It 
contains, however, a clause abolishing primogeniture, and the 
Tory Peers gradually awoke to the fact that they did not like 
that. The Duke of Beaufort, therefore, moved the rejection 
of the Bill on the third reading, and Peer after Peer rose with 
objections of detail usually heard in Committee, though Lord 
Milltown bluntly expressed the real objection. Lord Selborne, 
Lord Herschell, and Lord Salisbury literally crushed the argu. 
ments of detail ; but the Tory Lords had made up their minds, 
and the Premier, supposed to be so absolute in the Upper 
House, was nearly defeated, the division showing only 113 for 
the Bill to 104 against. This would in most cases be a suffi- 
cient majority, but it is supposed that the dislike of solicitors 
to certain clauses will influence the House of Commons, 
where, moreover, the Liberals are apt to believe that they 
have a patent right in such reforms as the abolition of primo. 
geniture. We should, however, strongly advise Lord Salisbury 
to amend the clause allowing agents to register lands, force 
his Bill through, and leave it to the Radicals to obstruct if 
they like, and explain themselves afterwards on the platform. 


A curious debate arose in the House of Commons on Tues- 
day, when Mr. Cunninghame Graham moved the adjournment 
of the House to discuss a matter of “urgent” public im- 
portance, the “urgent” matter being that the Government 
had not instructed their delegates to the International Labour 
Conference at Berne to discuss the limitation of the hours of 
adult male labour, and the proposals that had been made for 
putting restrictions on the output of productive works. A 
matter of less urgency, indeed of less public importance of 
any kind, than the omission of the Government to authorise 
the discussion of two wild suggestions on which the British 
Government has not the slightest intention of even considering 
any change of policy, can, in our estimation, hardly be con- 
ceived. Yet almost all the Members of the Opposition rose 
in their places to declare it a matter of urgent public im- 
portance. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, who took the lead in 
the discussion, ventured to suggest that Mr. Morley had 
excited great irritation amongst the working classes, not only 
in Newcastle but elsewhere, by resisting the agitation for the 
legislative limitation of adult male labour to eight hours a 
day; whereupon, after Sir J. Fergusson had defended the 
course of the Government, Mr. Morley fell upon Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham with considerable sharpness, and, 
talking of him as “a professional philanthropist,” a descrip- 
tion which he afterwards withdrew, he showed how very 
ambiguous the opinion of the English working men on the 
subject is, how unwilling the Trade-Unions are to give up 
overtime,—though such unwillingness is clearly and absolutely 
inconsistent with an eight-hours’ day,—and that thirty-two 
out of forty-nine English delegates to an International Con- 
gress had voted against the legislative limit proposed. In short, 
Mr. Morley snubbed Mr. Cunninghame Graham with a vigour 
that was quite unique. 


But then Mr. Morley went on to snub the Government for 
not promoting a diseussion on the subjects on which they are 
determined not to give way. He took the eccentric line of 
holding that the Government should authorise its delegates 
to argue against and condemn proposals which it regards as 
utterly inadmissible——a course which would involve our 
country in a good deal of abstract debating-society argument 
for which official delegates to International Congresses are not 
the fittest persons, if it were a task proper to be undertaken 
at all. Mr. Ritchie replied to this speech of Mr. Morley’s, 
expressing the hearty sympathy of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with his general attitude,—for which Mr. Morley will 
hardly feel grateful,—and pointing out that the proper place in 
which the Government should discuss questions on which their 
mind is fully made up, is the British Parliament, where the 
Government can defend its own policy, and where there is no 
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need for representation by delegates. It was one thing to 
gend delegates to discuss practical matters on which legisla- 
tion may perhaps be desirable, and quite another to send 
delegates to argue against abstract propositions on which 
there is no more intention of taking action than on the 
abstract questions involved in Socialism itself. The motion 
for adjournment was negatived by 189 votes against 124. 


Lord Derby made an excellent speech on Thursday to the 
Women’s Liberal Unionist Association at the Town Hall, 
Westminster. He remarked that it was now admitted that 
whatever was to be done towards the relaxation of the Union 
with Ireland, is also to be done towards the relaxation of the 
Union with Scotland and Wales,—a great change as compared 
with the policy of 1886. The effect of that would be that in 
the Federal Assembly, one State, England, would outweigh all 
the others put together; so that the result would be that at 
the very time at which the sense of separate nationality is 
to be stimulated, the three countries confederated with 
England would be made to feel a most exasperating sense of 
their inferiority and relative insignificance. As for the plan 
of redressing the balance by bringing the Colonies and other 
Dependencies into the Federation, Lord Derby remarked that 
on condition Ireland waited till that had been practically 
accomplished, he was quite willing to waive his objections to 
Home-rule in Ireland. In reality, it would not be accom- 
plished before the Greek Kalends. 


As to the assertion that Ireland is suffering materially and 
commercially from the results of the Union, Lord Derby said 
that it was physically impossible, since, in the first place, 
Ireland had improved more rapidly in these respects in the 
last fifty years than any other section of the United Kingdom ; 
and in the second place, the north-east portion of Ireland 
had had precisely the same conditions to contend with as any 
other part of Ireland so far as the Union is concerned, and yet 
the north-east part of Ireland is one of the richest and most 
flourishing portions of the United Kingdom. In arguing for the 
creation of a large peasant-proprietary in Ireland, Lord Derby 
said that he did not fear the new landlords, who would be thus 
created, falling into the same unpopularity as the old, since, 
in the first place, they would certainly be resident landlords, 
while in the disturbed districts they would almost always be 
Catholics and have the priests on their side. Nor did he think 
that amongst the small proprietors created out of tenant- 
farmers, there would be any temptation to sublet. That last 
prognostic is, we fear, questionable. We fear that the ten- 
dency to sublet may spring up again only too strongly, and 
that it may lead to great difficulties, though not, we hope, 
difficulties endangering the rights of property. Lord Derby 
was certainly right in saying that while there is “no country 
in the world where men are more ready than in Ireland to 
resist authority when they think it is feeble, so there is none 
where they are more ready to yield to it when they see it is 
strong.” That is the most important of all the canons for a 
successful Irish administration. 


The Scotch Universities Bill is making good progress, and 
it is pretty clear that it will pass. The Government have 
yielded on the point of giving local representation to the 
Municipalities of St. Andrews and Dundee in the University 
Court of St. Andrews, and to the Town Councils of Glasgow 
and Aberdeen in the University Court of those Universities, 
and this has greatly facilitated the passage of the Bill. On 
Thursday, the reduction of the number of University Com- 
missioners from sixteen to seven was discussed and rejected 
by a majority of 164 against 86, the Lord Advocate pointing 
out that a Commission dealing with four Universities could not 
be so small as a Commission dealing with only one, unless there 
was to be great danger of the failure of an adequate number 
of Commissioners to attend. Lord Rosebery, Sir Lyon Play- 
fair, and Mr. Bryce had all been asked to serve on the Com- 
mission, and had all declined; so that at least the Government 
could not be reproached with attempting to deal with the Com- 
mission in a partisan spirit. The division shows clearly enough 
that even the Scotch Gladstonians are not at all disposed to 
let the Bill drop. 


The ceremony of Commemoration took place at Oxford on 
Wednesday, the interest of the day being centred in the 








Public Orator’s speech, which was more than usually success- 
ful. Dr. Merry seems to justify his name; and to succeed in 
justifying such a name in a measured Latin speech is a feat 
of no little difficulty. What seems to have amused the under- 
graduates more than anything was the Public Orator’s descrip- 
tion of the Long Vacation interlude last August, when the 
girls and boys attended lectures together and played lawn- 
tennis together. The description of their rather varied studies 
and games (luswmque trigonem) was regarded with much favour: 
the humour chiefly consisting, apparently, in the learned 
descriptions given to rather ordinary amusements. The Public 
Orator, however, did not limit himself to mere references to 
the recreations of the year. He described tersely some of the 
public men whom the University had lost,—especially Mr. 
Bright and Dean Burgon,—and his epitaph on the latter had 
the merit of both candour and cordiality : “ Impiger, iracundus, 
sincerus temporis acti laudator,’—a very vivid and yet not at 
all an unfriendly account of that eager, acute, and profoundly 
prejudiced theologian, who piqued himself so much upon his 
prejudices that he evidently regarded their retention as an 
obligatory act of loyalty to the convictions of his youth. 


The British proposal to convert the Privileged Debt of 
Egypt, £27,000,000, now bearing interest at 5 per cent., into 
a 4 per cent. loan, has been vetoed by M. Spuller, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. The Rothschilds had assented 
to the conversion, the new loan would have been issued at 95, 
and it was calculated that when all expenses were paid, Egypt 
would save £160,000 a year, which would have been applied to 
reduce taxation and irrigate the large acreage endangered by 
alow Nile. The French, however, refused their assent unless 
Lord Salisbury disorganised Egypt by fixing a date for the 
evacuation of the Valley. We have said enough elsewhere on 
this dog-in-the-manger policy, but may add here that the 
danger of a new advance of the dervishes on Egypt is reported 
serious. Troops are being urged forward to Wady Halfa, and 
by the latest telegrams the Soudanese were within eighteen 
miles of that place. The incident may be unimportant, as the 
dervishes retreat easily; but it indicates one of the many 
dangers to which evacuation would expose Egypt. 


The Cronin case continues to excite strong interest in 
America, where apparently the very existence of associations 
with dangerous secret committees imbedded in them, appears 
to be matter of surprise. The clergy are, it is stated, begin- 
ning to preach against such societies, and opinion in Chicago 
is so strongly moved that the grand jury is “probing” the 
evidence against a whole “camp,” or division, of the Clan-na- 
Gael. The States are scoured for all those believed to be im- 
plicated, and the inquiry extends to the use made of funds sub- 
scribed for the Clan, and the truth of Dr. Cronin’s charges of 
embezzlement. At present, however, though many suspected 
persons have been arrested, no one has been ordered for trial. 
It is strongly affirmed that had Mr. Blaine been nominated 
for the Presidency, Mr. A. Sullivan, who was his active sup- 
porter with Irishmen, would have received a seat in his 
Cabinet. 


The Portuguese Government is presuming, as usual, upon 
its weakness. The contractors for an extension of the rail- 
way from Delagoa Bay to the Transvaal having, on the plea 
of physical impossibility, exceeded the time allowed them, the 
Portuguese authorities have declared the whole line forfeit, 
and intend to sell it to the Transvaal Government. The 
British concessionaires consider this violent injustice, and 
their employés have fortified themselves in the depot at 
Delagoa, daring the Portuguese to seize the property. As 
the consequent struggle may result in a massacre of English- 
men, a British gunboat has been sent to see something like 
fair play. We may, therefore, have important news in a few 
days. Fortunately, half the concessionaires are Americans, 
and the Americans are not bound by the fear of “ complica- 
tions” which ties English hands. If the Portuguese slaughter 
American citizens on the strength of a claim so doubtful that 
the Foreign Office at Lisbon refuses to submit it to arbitra- 
tion, it is conceivable that there will be trouble in the Tagus. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 98 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. MORLEY & MR. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


if is impossible not to see that Mr. Morley is setting a 
noble example of manly democracy to the more 
advanced democrats who assail him for resisting an Eight 
Hours’ Bill. The difference between him and them is this. 
Mr. Morley forms his own judgment on the question of 
legislative interference with the hours of adult labour, 
just as he would form it if, possessing the informed and 
cultivated judgment he has, he yet happened to be one 
of the class for whose sakes the eight hours’ limitation 
is proposed. Mr. Cunninghame Graham, though it is 
impossible not to admit that he is willing to risk a good 
deal and suffer a good deal for the class with whom he 
identifies himself, yet makes a sort of fetish of that class, 
giving up anything like an attempt to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of what its needs are, and accepting 
the cry of the momentary majority, or what he supposes 
the momentary majority to be, almost as a good child 
accepts the authority of its master as to any point 
of scholarship or learning. It was obvious, in that little 
duel of Monday, that Mr. Cunninghame Graham regarded 
any sufficient evidence of what the working class really 
wish as a supreme law for himself which no good 
democrat would venture to question or dispute. Now, 
the effect of that attitude of mind is to exaggerate the 
very worst feature in the worst kind of democracy,— 
the arbitrariness and tyranny of a blind and ignorant 
waywardness. A certain class of politicians have somehow 
persuaded themselves that the judgment of numbers 
has a sacredness about it to which human reason ought 
to defer. If you can but show a great aggregate of 
ignorant opinion, they conceive that the aggregation of 
so much ignorance amounts in some mysterious way to 
knowledge. On the other hand, what reasonable democrats 
say is this,—‘It is better to let a multitude of freemen 
blunder, and suffer the consequences of their blunder, than 
to compel them to adopt even a more reasonable course 
against their will and without the education of responsi- 
bility.’ This we take to be Mr. Morley’s type of democracy, 
while the former is Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s. The vast 
difference between the two lies in this, that so long as you 
are prepared to bow before the opinion of a multitude as 
if there were a sort of divinity concealed in large numbers, 
you lose the chief advantage of political freedom,—namely, 
that free and sometimes brusque discussion of the 
popular view which tends to make the popular view sane 
and sagacious. Mr. Morley, who puts his mind into the 
question of what is right and wrong for the working man, 
and judges of it just as he would judge if he were a work- 
ing man himself, helps to form a sober and manly school 
of opinion amongst the working men. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, who goes about counting the votes at various 
Trade-Unions and prostrating his mind before every 
evidence of popular tendency, encourages that unmeaning 
adoration of the people which tends to empty the popular 
view of anything like sobriety, sanity, and self-restraint. 
Flatter a man of weak mind, indeed a man of any 
kind of mind that is not exceptionally strong, and you will 
soon manage to breed in it something like incapacity for 
self-distrust, as well as a still deeper incapacity for the 
robust procedure which alone should eradicate self-distrust. 
Flatter a multitude and you will produce the same result 
even more easily, because the mere sense of sympathy is 
itself a protection against self-distrust, and a multitude 
who have gone wrong together will be far harder to bring 
to reason than a single mind. We hold that the future of 
democracy really depends on its advisers taking the manly 
tone of Mr. Morley, and telling the people frankly what 
decision shrewd men of the world who are not working 
men would come to, if they happened to be working men, 
instead of counting the votes of those who are working men, 
however little competent they may be to form a coherent 
judgment on the subject, and regarding the result as a 
sacro-sanct oracle of wisdom before which mere statesmen 
should bow down. 

As regards the question itself concerning any legisla- 
tive interference with the hours of adult labour, there 
seems to us something singularly inept in the argument 
that because the reduction of the hours of labour from 
excessive length to ten or fewer has produced nothing 
but good results, therefore a further reduction to eight 








ne 
must necessarily produce good results. At that rate, the 
argument would be equally good for a reduction from, 
eight to six, from six to four, from four to two, and from 
two to perfect idleness. The whole question is as to the 
point at which you get the best paid, the heartiest, and 
the most efficient labour. Nobody doubts that, for the 
present at least, that point is not below eight; but for 
anything that appears, it may be above eight, and at 
all events it is not a question on which any abstract 
decision is likely to be final. It is just such a question ag 
can only be determined by a very careful feeling of the 
way; and that being so, to talk of legislative interference 
in the matter seems to us mere rashness. To excuse 
legislative interference (even if you give up, what we 
would never give up, the right of the individual labourer 
to determine for himself how much labour is good for him) 
you must have the very largest possible concurrence of 
evidence to show that mischief is done by any excess of 
labour over the proposed limit, and that the fixing of such 
a limit will not lower the general rate of wages, and wil} 
not drive away a great deal of business to countries where 
no such limitation prevails. It is notorious that there is. 
no such evidence for the eight hours’ limit. The working 
men themselves are in the utmost doubt on the subject. The. 
most that can be said is, that many of them hope for good 
results from such a limitation, but that many of them also 
doubt whether the result would not be very mischievous, 
At all events, nothing can be clearer than that the limit 
should be tried in one trade and another, and very cautiously 
tried, before the incredible rashness of enforcing it on 
all trades, is even considered. For our own part, we trust 
that legislative interference with the ample discretion of 
English working men as to the length of their working 
day, will never be attempted. But to attempt it before it 
has been established by the clearest evidence that it would 
not lower wages very materially, and send away to the 
Continent a great deal of the capital which is now in- 
vested in England, would not be merely wrong; it would 
be almost an act of imbecility. 

Holding these views, we must say that we cannot go 
with Mr. Morley in his condemnation of the Government 
for refusing to discuss in the Swiss conference a proposal 
on which they had made up their mind that it would be: 
the utmost folly to propose legislation. The use of inter- 
national conferences of this kind is to discuss questions. 
which are supposed to be ripe for legislation, in order that, 
if it appears that they are ripe for legislation, legislation 
may follow. The British Government agrees with Mr. 
Morley that the two matters on which they refuse to enter 
into any discussion,—the legislative limitation of the hours 
of adult labour, and the proposal to regulate by law the 
output of certain great productive industries,—are not only 
not ripe for legislation, but that legislation on the subject 
would be altogether inadmissible. On what possible view of 
duty, then, could it have been wise to instruct our dele- 
gates to deliver abstract arguments on questions in the 
air, which we are not contemplating for a moment the 
notion of raising seriously in this country? We might as 
well instruct delegates to go and deliver orations in praise 
of constitutional freedom at a conference in Russia, or in 
favour of the Union in Ireland. It is altogether contrary 
to our practice, as well as imprudent, to commit to chosen 
advocates that defence of a cause upon which a Govern- 
ment, like that of this country, has taken up its line, and on 
which its resolve is of a great deal more importance than 
any particular argument which may be advanced for that 
resolve. Ministers should defend their resolves themselves 
when the wisdom of those resolves is challenged, and not: 
risk their reputation on the arguments of delegates, who 
may put forward the weakest arguments for what has been 
decided on, and leave the strongest arguments alone. We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Morley’s wish to empower 
our delegates to discuss questions on which there is no in- 
tention at all of taking action, is nothing but the unconscious: 
result of a desire to show a certain deference to views 
which he is compelled by his political conscience to resist 
and to condemn. None the less, we heartily admire the 
manly independence with which he has resisted and 
condemned them. 


THE POWER OF SECRET SOCIETIES. 
T is an odd moment to make the remark, when 
Nihilism and Clan-na-Gaelism are so much before 
the world, but we suspect that the political power of 
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ocieties is a good deal overrated. It is difficult 
ha poh: the nd. vet misery they inflict ; but the 
results of their action are by no means in proportion. A 
riori and on certain conditions they ought to be much 
‘sai successful than they are. Any hundred fanatics 
firmly banded together, careless of their own lives, and, 
when the special object is involved, without consciences, 
might, one would think, be able to accomplish a good deal. 
They ought, for example, from their own point of view, to 
beable to extirpate a dynasty, which in many countries 
would mean a total change in the organisation of the State, 
or to prevent the formation of Cabinets by a steady killing 
of Premiers, or even to affect great wars by assassinating 
all successful and, therefore, dangerous Generals. It would 
greatly distract the calculations even of a Von Moltke to 
know that when he had won his battle he must surely die. 
States are always ruled by great personages, and the 
Societies ought, on the theory, to be able to bring those 
personages to terms. Assassination, too, has in one way be- 
come a great deal easier. Nobody nowadays dwells willingly 
in a fortress. Modern science enables assassins with money 
to go everywhere at will, and has placed improved weapons 
within the reach of the desperate; and they themselves 
attribute to the various combinations of which nitro- 
glycerine is the basis, a transcendental, or, to use their own 
phrase, a “ sacred” potency for destruction. As a matter 
of fact, however, they do not accomplish much. Their 
most successful feat in this century has been the terrorising 
of Napoleon III. ; and though he was not a brave man, or, 
rather, not a brave man at all times, becoming brave only 
through a supreme effort of the will, it may be doubted if 
they could have terrorised him but for his own secret inclina- 
tion to their side. The Nihilists positively lost heavily by 
blowing up Alexander IL, for he either had signed or was 
just going to sign a decree calling together a Grand “ Mir,” 
or Central Deliberative Council, a decree which might have 
established freedom in Russia, and of which his successor 
will not hear. The murder of Mr. Burke in the Pheenix 
Park never benefited the Irish Revolutionists one whit, 
while the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish only pro- 
duced a sharp Coercion Bill. It would appear, in fact, as 
if, besides the old difficulties which have always impeded 
their action, the difficulty, for instance, that the men 
threatened grow sullenly recalcitrant, and cannot bring 
themselves to yield—this was the mood, by all accounts, 
in which Dr. Cronin met his fate—many modern condi- 
tions were hostile to the Societies. They have a difficulty 
in finding the necessary fanatics, true, murderous, yet 
self-sacrificing fanaticism not being, outside Russia and 
Afghanistan, a quality of our day; and though bravoes 
are procurable at moderate cost, they make most im- 
perfect substitutes. They always want to save their 
own necks, and being essentially hired men without 
operative consciences, are apt to be tempted to treachery 
by superior pay, thus not only betraying the agency of the 
Societies, but introducing into their plans a fatal element 
of distrust. No Secret Society has done anything great 
just after it was betrayed. The great guarantee against 
betrayal, the reservation of all power and all control of 
money to one person or one minute committee—which 
is believed in Russia to be the most serious difficulty 
in the way of suppressing Nihilism—is inconsistent 
with modern ways, the spirit of democracy and its 
distrust of power entering into the Societies as it 
enters everywhere else. They govern themselves through 
Cabinets, and entrust financial power to closely watched 
Committees, which, outside Russia again, are constantly 
suspected of stealing. Modern science, too, though it has 
in one way armed the “ Carbonaro”—using that word in 
its generic meaning—has in others helped to paralyse him. 
Though he can make himself comparatively ubiquitous, he 
cannot travel faster than the news of his crime. Half-an- 
hour after the discovery of his victim all earth is ringing 
with the offence, and the men who are ready to punish the 
authors of the outrage may be counted by millions. The 
immense army of the right-minded wakes in a moment in 
a transport of indignation, and against its material force 
the strongest Society that ever existed is but a handful 
of poverty-fettered children. The Clan-na-Gael may count 
thousands of disciples, but the enemies of the Clan-na- 
Gael, assuming them for the moment to be guilty, could 
strangle them bare-handed. All North America is in arms 
against the Society, and resistance in any overt, or, 80 to | 
speak, fighting way, becomes an absurdity outside dis- | 








cussion. A million resolute men would converge in arms 
on Chicago before Chicago should be held by any Secret 
Society whatever. We are not sure, either, that the new ex- 
plosives, “ Holy Dynamite” and the rest of them, over which 
Terrorists of all kinds grow so exultant, do, in fact, greatly 
increase their potential strength. They provide an alterna- 
tive to assassination, and, from the Societies’ point of 
view, a very poor one. It is exceedingly difficult to do 
much mischief with dynamite, and yet save the dynamiters 
from discovery, the destructive force of the composition 
diminishing with distance in a geometrical ratio; and if 
by any chance much mischief were done, mankind would 
go into a panic fury, amid which the Societies could hardly 
survive. Scruples would be thrown to the winds, and the sus- 
pected would either be lynched or would be struck by the 
terrible law which crushes the Thugs, the law which not only 
makes affiliation to the Association a capital offence, but 
substitutes for trial secret denunciation by independent 
but harmonious witnesses. The restrictions which bind 
communities to try all accused by certain forms, only 
restrain their members up to a point, and the first things 
which dynamite shatters are the withes with which a 
modern community shackles its own absolute power of 
putting its enemies down. It never can pay a Society, 
however desperate, to turn a nation into a huge Vigilance 
Committee, and that is what would be risked if its 
members shattered, say, for example, any considerable 
portion of Chicago, or Westminster or the City. 

Even these impediments are not so great as two others 
which are placed by the modern spirit in the way of 
Secret Societies. Their real weapon is assassination, 
without which they are no more formidable than any 
other political clubs; and you can neither assassinate a 
democracy nor make it fear that it will be assassinated. 
Power resides nowadays, in one form or another, in the 
body of the people, and the body of the people always 
insists that the Society which attacks it shall be faced. It 
may grieve over a favourite or sigh for the loss of a man 
of genius, but it no more thinks any servant indispensable 
than a King does, and after the first excitement caused by 
the shock, goes on its way unmoved. You might kill all 
the leading politicians in France one by one, and France 
would still retain its resolve to try conclusions with 
Germany whenever it had a chance. Whenever, there- 
fore, it is needful to turn a people out of its way, the 
Secret Societies are powerless; and it is the people who in 
the end and on all large questions decide the policy to be 
pursued. The Irish Societies of America, for example, 
could not secure Home-rule, and still less Separation, if 
they blew up ten Cabinets in succession, for the nation 
would always replace its servants, and bid them proceed 
on the accustomed course. The Societies are reduced, 
therefore, to isolated acts of vengeance which are of neces- 
sity sterile of consequences, and which detach from them 
by degrees all the better men among their own sym- 
pathisers. For—and this is the greatest impediment of 
all raised by the modern spirit—whatever the increase of 
evil in the world, there is a distinct decline in the general 
toleration for cruelty. Be it a strength or be ita weakness, 
that diffused inclination towards mildness which makes 
it impossible for Americans to hang up the “active” 
Committees of the Clan-na-Gael without more ado upon 
the nearest elms, makes it also impossible for the better 
men of a community to approve of deliberate murder. 
Catholic Prelates in Ireland tolerate methods of resisting 
rent which morally are violent thefts, but they do not excuse 
blood-shedding, whether by bravoes or fanatics. Irishmen, 
otherwise decent, subscribe for an agitation which, as they 
know, is not confined within the limits of the moral law; 
but they are shocked when they find that their subscriptions 
have been expended in hiring murderers. They repudiate 
their own agents as having gone far in excess of instructions, 
and the Societies are thus left to the support of a minute 
section of their own friends, who have hardly the modicum 
of reason and virtue necessary to organisation. That 
may seem not to signify, but it does; for a Secret Society, 
like a People, derives its permanent strength from those 
who are best among its members, those who are least un- 
restrained, and are most ready to adhere strongly to 
some binding and superior law. The utterly lawless only 
appear to be the strength of Secret Societies, for the 
utterly lawless always end by fighting for their own hands. 
It is always the enragé section of a murder-club which 
commits some hideous blunder, and usually, too, that 
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section which attracts the men capable of turning in- 
formers. They exaggerate their own zeal in order to 
conceal that even from the Society’s point of view they are 
unworthy men. 


THE CAPTIVITY OF IRELAND. 


R. GOSCHEN, in his powerful speech at Hanley, 
M referred again to the amazing language which Mr. 
Gladstone has set the example of using as to the captivity 
of Ireland, as to Ireland trampled under the heel of a 
tyrannical Government. It is, indeed, worth while to con- 
- gider a little carefully what the actual state of Ireland is, 
as compared with that of conquered countries whose 
liberties are trodden down by the brutal indifference 
and hostility of the victor. In such countries there is no 
constitutional means of calling attention to wrongs, and 
still less of righting wrongs. The people may not meet 
to protest against the cruelties they suffer. The law is 
violated in various directions, and there is no remedy. 
Patriots are put in prison for what their old laws allowed 
them to do. The prisons are full and wretched, and there 
is no sort of check on the ill-treatment of prisoners. If 
one of the conquering race seizes the property of one of 
the conquered race, it is usually impossible to obtain 
any remedy. The few who venture to make themselves 
the mouthpieces of complaint and rebuke are thrown into 
hopeless captivity. Bad laws are rapidly passed, and if 
there be any guarantees in them against an oppressive 
interpretation of their drift, these guarantees are utterly 
neglected. This was the state of Naples when Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote his celebrated letters to Lord Aberdeen. And 
he ventured some time ago to intimate,—though he has not 
recently repeated that marvellous flight of imagination,— 
that in various respects the Government of Naples in 1850 
was less oppressive than the Government of Ireland now. 
This is the present condition of Russian Poland, and indeed, 
for that matter, so far as regards political liberties at least, of 
Russia itself. This is the state of Turkish Armenia. Let 
us consider for a moment whether it is the state of 
Ireland. Is it true in Ireland that there is no con- 
stitutional means of calling attention to violated liberties 
and broken laws? Why, in the first place, there is 
no Press in Europe which is so absolutely free as the 
Irish Press to assail the Government of the country in all 
tones of menace and scorn, nor which uses that freedom 
with so much relish and such utter confidence of impunity. 
There has hardly been a regular Press prosecution since 
the Government came into office; and yet, from United 
Treland to Mr. Harrington’s Kerry Sentinel, there has been 
a chorus of jubilant vilification of the Government from 
day to day and week to week. But it is not the free Press 
alone which publishes and exaggerates and imagines 
injuries from which Irishmen suffer, or are supposed to 
suffer. Of the one hundred and three Irish Members in 
Parliament, eighty-five or eighty-six at least have hardly 
any other occupation than to sift to the very bottom,— 
often a very shallow bottom indeed,—every rumour of 
injustice, and to excite sympathy for the injured, or those 
alleged to be injured, in every key of plaintive and indignant 
rhetoric. Well, but in spite of all this chorus of complaint, 
are the Irish prisons full as a matter of fact? Is it true 
that thousands or hundreds or scores are languishing in 
prison who have committed no offence at all against the 
law? And are those who have committed offences 
against the law treated with exceptional rigour and 
severity? So far is this from being true, that the Irish 
prisons are rather empty, and that the Irish Members boast 
of their emptiness. Moreover, the prisoners who are to be 
found in these prisons, whether placed there under Govern- 
ment prosecutions or not, are treated, on the whole, more 
mildly than in England. The prison rules are less severe, 
and relaxations of those rules are much more frequent. The 
prisoners are well cared for, the conditions of confinement 
are mild, and the food is good. If an Irish prisoner 
thinks that he is imprisoned in violation of the law, he 
sues out a writ of habeas corpus immediately. The writ 
is brought before an Irish Court of Justice, and if it 
appears, as has happened in one or two cases since the 
present Government came into power, that the imprison- 
ment was not perfectly legal, the prisoner is dis- 
charged. But are the laws themselves exceptionally 
severe? The laws of which Irishmen are most dis- 
posed to complain, the laws governing the occupation of 
Jand and eviction from that occupation, are exceptionally 








favourable to the tenant, so ‘avourable to him that there ig 
not another country in Europe or in the Western world, 
not even a corner of another country, unless it may be a 
portion of the Scotch Highlands since the latest Crofter 
Act was passed, where there is anything like the same pro. 
tection for the tenant, and the same strict check on 
landlord rights. 

What, then, is the excuse for all this outcry about the 
trampling on Irish liberties? What is the pretext for it ? 
The only excuse, the only pretext, is, that as regards com. 
binations to break a particular class of contracts,—contractg 
made to pay rent for land,—and agitation intended to 
encourage those who have made such contracts to break 
them,—the case is tried before two Irish Magistrates instead 
of before a jury, and that those who are convicted by these 
Magistrates are liable to a penalty never exceeding imprison. 
ment with hard labour for six months. And there have been 
a fair number of such cases, in many of which the persons 
convicted have been Members of Parliament who have 
themselves ventured to encourage their constituents to 
break their contracts. But these are cases in which there 
has always practically been an appeal to the House of 
Commons, and cases which the House of Commons has dis- 
cussed with a very strong bias against the Government on 
one side of the House, and a very strong determination 
even on the side favourable to the Government, to admit 
of no shadow or semblance of injustice. It is so far from 
true that trade combinations which are perfectly lawful in 
England are unlawful in Ireland, that there is not a case 
of combination to raise wages or to reduce rents (not 
already settled by contract, that is, not already agreed to) 
which is not just as lawful in Ireland as in England, nor 
a case of this kind in which a prosecution has been 
even attempted. If a “Plan of Campaign” were started 
in England, it would be as unlawful as it is in 
Ireland. If intimidation such as the Parnellite Members 
freely defend in Ireland, were attempted in England, it 
would be as clearly punishable and as certainly punished. 
The only vestige of pretext for what is said as to the 
riding rough-shod over Irish liberties is this, that in the 
case of a few offences in which it has been shown again 
and again that Irish juries will not convict, Irish juries 
have been dispensed with and the judgment of Magistrates 
substituted for it,—the judgment of Magistrates, moreover, 
to whose impartiality and disposition to take into account 
everything that can be said for the accused, independent 
witnesses, not in the least biassed against the popular cause, 
—like Miss Bird for instance,—have borne the strongest 
possible testimony. That is the pretext, and the only pretext, 
for saying that Irish liberties are trampled under foot. And 
those Irishmen who are committed to prison under this 
exceptional law are either a class specially protected by 
measure after measure which the English Parliament 
has lately passed in favour of the Irish tenants, or else 
professional agitators who go about inciting to illegal acts 
on behalf of that class. The simple truth is this, that 
in Ireland it is legal for a man or woman to do anything 
that that man or woman might do in England, unless it 
be to attend meetings of a particular Association which the 
Lord-Lieutenant has proclaimed illegal, but which even the 
Lord-Lieutenant could not proclaim illegal without Parlia- 
ment being challenged to confirm or disagree with that 
proclamation. The Irish prisons are not full, but rather 
specially empty. The Irish prisoners are not ill-treated, 
but very specially cared for. Irishmen speak in public 
with far greater freedom than Englishmen. Irishmen 
write in newspapers with far greater indifference to the 
feelings and acts of the Government than Englishmen, 
The class of laws about which popular feeling in Ireland 
is most deeply interested are much more favourable to the 
popular cause than they are in England. In a word, it is 
a pure figment, and the most wild of figments, that the 
liberties of Ireland are trampled under foot, for they are, 
indeed, very jealously guarded. If the Irish had Home- 
rule to-morrow, they would find themselves governed under 
a very much severer law the day after to-morrow than that 
under which they now complain. 





THE FRENCH INTERFERENCE IN EGYPT. 
ee is something so pitifully mean about the action 
of the French Government in the matter of the 
Egyptian “Conversion,” that one looks round with a cer- 
tain eagerness for an honourable explanation. Under Sir 
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Evelyn Baring’s able administration, the credit of Egypt 
has been increasing from day to day, until, the country 
being tranquil and the crops excellent, the 
Three per Cent. Debt has risen above par. At the same 
time, money is greatly wanted to make some large im- 

rovements in the way of reclamation, to strengthen the 
police, and to remit some small taxes which press unduly 
upon the people in proportion to their yield. Under these 
circumstances, the Egyptian Government proposed to imitate 
the example of the great Governments of Europe, and to 
“convert” the Privileged Debt,—that is, to raise a loan at 
4 per cent., and pay off £27,000,000 now bearing 5 per 
cent. interest. No difficulty was experienced in making the 
arrangement ; the Rothschilds, who had originally lent the 
money, assented to the operation; and the Egyptian 
Treasury congratulated itself and its subjects on a saving 
of £160,000 a year, which might be capitalised for engi- 
neering works into a sum of £4,000,000. Under the 
absurd arrangements now in force, however, the assent of all 
the Powers is required to any change in Egyptian finance, and 
at the last moment, after the remaining States had agreed, 
M. Spuller, the Republican Foreign Secretary, refused the 
consent of France. He did not object to the operation as 
a matter of finance; he did not plead any promise against 
repayment as given to the bondholders ; he simply argued 
that England ought to evacuate Egypt, and that if she 
would not fix a date for the evacuation, France would not 
permit a saving in the expenditure, which, be it remem- 
bered, does not benefit England at all, but the Egyptian 
fellaheen. Because a Power appointed by Europe to pro- 
tect them does not think they can yet manage for themselves, 
therefore the Egyptian peasantry are to pay to foreign 
bondholders 1 per cent. more than they need. They are, 
in fact, fined £160,000 a year because the French Govern- 
ment suspects the English Government of wishing to 
govern them for ever. 

That is mean conduct, so mean that one is unwilling 
to believe it possible, and looks round, as we have said, for 
an honourable, or at least a reasonable explanation. If 
Frenchmen lost anytliing, M. Spuller’s obstinacy would be 
intelligible, for it is part of the French idea of good 
administration that the State is bound, if it can, to protect 
French fortunes, even if, as in the Mexican case and the 
Tunisian case, and a good many other cases, they have 
been rather irregularly made. The arrangement, how- 
ever, does not cost Frenchmen a penny, for the French 
Rothschilds had accepted the conversion, and any in- 
dividual bondholder who objected would have received 
back his debt in full. Moreover, the Stock Exchanges 
responded to the proposal by running up the stock so that 
the French bondholders as a body actually gained by it, 
and that to quite an appreciable figure. There was no 
financial reason for the opposition, and every conceivable 
reason against it. There is not a bondholder who does 
not know that if England evacuated the Valley, his bonds 
would sink 30 per cent., and that even a rumour of such an 
intention would seriously diminish the market value of his 
security. It is hinted that M. Spuller wished for some 
concession in Tunis, we presume from Italy, which was 
to be pressed by England; but there is not a particle of 
evidence that the undignified transaction hinted at was ever 
suggested to Lord Salisbury. Then it is suggested that 
the resistance was offered with a view to conciliate opinion 
at the elections; but that assertion is unproved, and is 
nearly inconceivable. The French peasantry know nothing 
about Egypt, and are quite as much indisposed to waste 
their children there as to waste them on conquering Tunis 
or Tonquin. We question very greatly whether they are 
even inclined for war with England on any account what- 
ever, and whether they would not hold that a quarrel with 
her must needlessly weight them in the only war they are 
willing, when a favourable opportunity offers, to accept, a 
war to recover the ceded provinces of France. It is 
also asserted that the Chamber will be pleased, that it 
resents the yielding disposition of the Foreign Office, and 
that, like Washington before an election, it will be deli ehted 
by a slight twist to the tail of the British lion; but we 
may acquit the Chamber of such stupidity. The tail of 
the British lion is not twisted; it is the Egyptian cat 
which is refused a dinner. We lose nothing, neither 


money, nor reputation, nor influence ; the whole burden falls 
on the Egyptian fellaheen, whom, except for the bond- 
holders’ benefit, it is neither the interest nor the desire of 
Frenchmen to oppress. 


The plain truth is, that the refusal 
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is dictated by pure spite, a spite so keen that it overcomes 
every calculation of political interest. The interest of 
France is that Great Britain should be friendly, that her 
rulers should be separated from Germany, and that they 
should gradually be persuaded to trust France even as 
regards the fate of Egypt herself, a subject upon which 
General Boulanger has contrived to excite the secret 
disquiet which has so profoundly affected the warmth of 
his reception in this country. So bitter, however, is the 
jealousy of the French Foreign Office, so deep its annoy- 
ance at the tranquillity produced by British ascendency 
in the Nile Valley, that, the opportunity offering for 
thwarting one small plan, it cannot abstain from 
the pleasure of snatching at it. If France cannot 
order England out, or defeat her in the field, she can at 
least give her a pin-prick on a public occasion, and that to 
an angry woman is a gratification which must be purchased 
even at the price of making out of a friend a formidable 
though a reluctant and long-suffering foe. 

The theory that the French Minister hoped for a 
favourable reply from Lord Salisbury is, of course, not 
tenable. The British position in Egypt is no source of 
delight, for with our imperfect powers and our preposterous 


| liability to be thwarted by eleven separate vetoes—or is 


it nine ?—we gain neither in strength nor in reputa- 
tion, nor in the opportunity for doing good to a 
subject people; while we lose by the steady hostility 
of the French political class, which believes there is money 
to be made in Egypt, and insists that it ought to be made 
by Frenchmen alone. So intense is this feeling, that M. 
Spuller and his colleagues never consent to a reduction 
which involves the suppression in Egypt of a French place, 
or to the diminution of a salary if the man who enjoys 
it is of French nationality. Still, great as are the draw- 
backs, the divergence of military strength, the liability 
to attack at unexpected moments, and the strain placed 
upon our relations with Turkey, we are in Egypt, com- 
missioned by Europe, and we must stay there until our 
work is done. The frontier is not yet safe, for the 
Mahommedan movement in the Soudan is not yet ended ; 
and at this moment a strong force from the South is 
approaching Wady Halfa with no friendly designs. The 
Egyptian Army is improving, but it is still incompetent 
to protect Egypt against either the Arab or the Turk, still 
more against the French, if they should suddenly take it 
into their heads to occupy Alexandria, as “a guarantee for 
the future good order of the country.” The civil adminis- 
tration is also improving; but it is only improving 
because we are in Cairo, and if we departed, the Pashas 
would begin plundering once more, the Treasury would 
begin wasting again, the regular abuses of the East would 
recommence, and in twelve months the country would 
either be in the hands of a military adventurer who must 
repudiate in order to satisfy his troops, or in a condition 
of anarchy, no Court having the strength to enforce its 
orders or prevent oppression. No one has appeared in 
Egypt who could be trusted as ruler, nor has any class 
developed itself to which power could be transferred 
with any confidence, either as to its fair use, or as 
to its ability to maintain itself; and therefore to 
maintain external order for a single generation. There 
is nothing, therefore, to do, but continue bearmg the 
burden, govern as well as French spitefulness will let 
us do, and wait until the European situation either allows 
of a permanent arrangement, or some explosion in Moroceo 
permits us to offer the French a quid pro quo for the 
“interests” in Egypt which they are protecting in so 
intermittent and ill-conditioned a style. It is annoying 
to be hampered when we try to save the Egyptians’ 
money ; but we are not more annoyed by France upon the 
Nile than we are by Portugal upon the Zambesi; and we 
must bear affront from the strong Power as well as the 
weak one, and wait for the occasions which those who are 
patient as well as great seldom ultimately miss. 


THE “REVOLT” OF THE TORY LORDS. 
HE “revolt” of the Tory Lords on Tuesday was as 
foolish as it was unexpected. They presumably 
wish the Unionist Government to remain in power, but 
they have done their best to weaken its hold upon the 
country. The very essence of that hold is that the 
Administration, though composed of Conservative poli- 
ticians, has by its alliance with the Liberal Unionists, and 
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through its consciousness of the change produced by a wider 
suffrage, become so far liberalised that it is willing to 
carry out any reforms strongly desired by the people. It 
is especially willing to carry them out when the laws to be 
modified only protect privilege, or seem to the community 
intended to keep up artificially the position of a caste. 
Such laws are growing few; but of all of them, the one 
most cordially disliked is the law of primogeniture, the 
law which, in the absence of a will, conveys the landed 
estate of a deceased owner to one son alone. It hardly 
matters whether that law is, as a matter of fact, operative 
or not. We believe with Lord Selborne that it is, and that in 
thousands of cases every year men die accidentally intestate, 
and their property is divided in a way they did not intend, 
the eldest son getting everything and the remaining children 
being left dependent on his bounty. Let us assume, however, 
that itis not, and that everybody who cares about it makes 
a will, and the law none the less ought to be repealed. It 
registers and, so far as it can, protects an idea as to the 
distribution of landed property, which the people has 
come to believe unjust. But for the law, it would never in 
these days occur to any one that such a preference should 
be shown to the eldest son, or that daughters who 
cannot work should be stripped of their shares for the 
benefit of sons who can. No one, except for the law, 
would be able to defend the practice, and testators 
would show in regard to land that deference for general 
opinion which, in regard to personalty, influences them 
more than any other consideration. The law, however 
seldom it operates, is a proclamation by the State 
that its inner feeling is aristocratic; and naturally a 
Government which, though aristocratic in composition, 
wishes to show that it is not favourable to privilege, 
selected it for immediate abolition. Lord Halsbury in- 
serted a clause abolishing primogeniture in his Bill for 
cheapening the transfer of land, and so thoroughly was 
his meaning understood, that his measure was quoted all 
over the country as final proof of the change which had 
passed over Conservative thought. A Government, it 
was said, which in a country like this abolishes primo- 
geniture, cannot be called a Government favourable to 
privilege. The Lords themselves understood the measure in 
this sense. No serious attempt was made in the Peers’ House 
to resist a change which even twenty years ago would have 
been denounced as revolutionary. The Radical clause passed 
the ordeal of Committee, and it was supposed that the 
odium of rejecting it, if it was to be rejected, would be 
left to the Commons. The Government would, if success- 
ful, have abolished all reason for one of the most popular of 
cries; and if unsuccessful, would have shown that it was not 
opposed to what is in idea and in principle, though not, 
we quite admit, in practice, one of the most sweeping of 
social changes. 

Most unfortunately for the Government, during the 
long time allowed them for consideration, the latent 
Toryism of many non-political Lords reawakened, and 
they resolved to defeat the Bill. They hated the abolition 
of primogeniture, which, as they saw, though it left 
testators free, would, as Lord Milltown acknowledged with 
almost cynical frankness, profoundly modify opinion. De- 
prived of the moral sanction derived from law, the owners of 
estates would gradually come to feel it unjust to deprive all 
younger sons and all daughters of their fair share in their 
estates, and the practice of the wealthy would cease to be 
aristocratic. That would mean a social revolution which they 
were determined not to forward ; and they resolved, what- 
ever the political consequences, to resist the Bill. That 
resolve once taken, reasons in plenty were readily dis- 
covered. Lord Milltown and a few Peers like him were 
ready to tell the truth and fight openly for the old idea, 
which is, we freely admit, one almost vital to the preserva- 
tion of a great hereditary caste ; but the remainder sought 
for other arguments. They found that in some cases the 
arrangements for registration would tax owners who had 
just inherited their lands, that they would cause delay in 
the transfer of estates from executors to heirs, that they 
would occasionally operate to increase trouble, and that 
they would mulct family solicitors very severely, especially 
by allowing land agents to do work hitherto reserved to 
the legal profession. Those were all arguments for 
Committee where they were not brought forward, and, 
with the exception of the solicitors’ losses, were all, 
we may add, disposed of in the debate by authorities 
like Lord Selborne and Lord Salisbury ; but they sufficed 





for the purpose, the Peers were whipped up from their 
country seats, and a Bill which has escaped the ordeal of 
four Committees, and which it was imagined by the Govern. 
ment would pass unopposed, only escaped rejection on the 
third reading by a majority of 113 to 104. That igs 
equivalent to its rejection for the Session, for though the 
Lower House dare not protect primogeniture, it dare 
protect the solicitors, and with the House of Lords go 
faintly approving, two powerful forces will be encouraged 
to oppose. The eldest sons and the solicitors’ friends will 
support the Opposition, and the Opposition will be only 
too glad to refuse to Government the credit of passing so 
Radical a measure of reform. Tories abolish primogeni- 
ture! They might as well steal our clothes. That will be 
the feeling of men like Mr. Labouchere, and they will 
impede the Bill until it is withdrawn, to the distinct loss 
alike of the country and the Government: of the country, 
because the adoption of a sound principle is again delayed ; 
and of the Government, because it loses both its just credit 
for liberality and its prestige as an Administration which 
can always induce the Lords to let distasteful measures 
through. 

We shall be asked whether Radical feeling is not of it- 
self a justification for the action of the Tory Lords. ‘ Why,’ 
their spokesmen would say if they chose to speak out, ‘are 
we, who are Tories, and consider primogeniture a defence 
for the hierarchical order of society, to abolish it? The Bill 
has not been sent up from the Commons; the Government 
is, in name at least, Conservative; we are constitutionally 
free to act; and why, under those circumstances, should we 
accept a measure which, if unimportant in practice, is in 
idea so Radical?’ Just because it is essential to the perma- 
nent strength of the Conservative Party and their Unionist 
allies. It is not the motives of the Tory Lords, but their 
wisdom which we are condemning. If they are not pre- 
pared to surrender privilege in order to preserve things 
which in Conservative eyes ought to be ten times more 
important, then the Unionist cause will ultimately be lost. 
They are asked to suppress themselves a little for the 
general good, just as their Unionist allies have done. 
There is plenty of room in Great Britain, even under 
household suffrage, for a liberalised Conservative Party, 
—a party unwilling to break with history, or to dis- 
integrate the Kingdom, or to impair the security of 
property, or to favour Jacobinism in its distaste for 
religious training of any kind; but there is no room 
whatever for a party of privilege. Whether the aristo- 
cratic system of thought is good or bad, it was given 
up as a basis for legislation when household suffrage was 
adopted, and the Tory Peers might as well hope to return 
to the limited franchise as to revive it. Statesmen have 
to accept the death of privilege as a political datum just 
as they have to accept the enormous increase in the 
electorate, and in refusing a proposal to abolish primo- 
geniture, the Tory Lords only show that, unlike their 
leader and their Liberal allies, they have not yet risen 
to the level of statesmanship. They are prepared to 
give up their general cause rather than surrender 
a single and perfectly hopeless outwork of caste privi- 
lege. The only justification for their action in the eyes 
of moderate men would be the assertion that primogeni- 
ture involves a moral question, as no doubt some laws 
about property must be admitted to do; and this assertion 
they cannot make. There is no divine law and no natural 
law sanctioning primogeniture. No owner is robbed by 
Lord Halsbury’s Bill, and no expectant, if his expectations 
have received a legal sanction. All that the radical clause 
of the Bill does, is to compel an owner who wishes to vest 
his land in an eldest son, either to settle it so by deed, or to 
bequeath it so in his will. Otherwise the law will presume 
that the owner wished his land to be divided equally among 
his children, just as his Consols are. Nothing is altered 


-or given up, except the aristocratic idea that a landed 


family should be kept up in wealth and station, even if its 
head is too indifferent to the result to arrange to secure it 
by will. It is an idea for which the Tory Lords are con- 
tending, and an idea only, and an idea inconsistent with 
the whole drift and purpose of political changes which they 
have accepted, willingly or unwillingly, as fully as the 
remainder of the community. To weaken the hands of the 
Government for such an idea, to resist their own chief, and 
to affront their own Chancellor, seems to us quite foolish, 
an ebullition of sentiment as silly as any of the bursts of 
emotion into which the House of Commons occasionally 
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falls. There are Tory fads as well as Radical fads, and 
the Lords who have tried to protect primogeniture are, in 
the present position of politics, nothing better than 
faddists. They have injured the credit of their own 
Government just for a sentiment, which their leaders feel 
as much as they do, but, being statesmen, have suppressed. 





THE LAMBETH MURDER. 


HE Letine murder is a striking example of more than 
one characteristic of contemporary sentiment. It 
illustrates the cost at which emotion is roused, the lengths 
to which it will go, its instinctive desire to express itself in 
an Act of Parliament, its indifference to facts or conse- 
quences when it sees a chance of getting the legislation it 
wants. The story of Beatrice Currah—or rather, the 
mixture of truth and falsehood which at first passed for 
her story—was not a novelty when her father murdered 
Letine. It had been made public some time before, 
and had produced no effect. It was worth just as 
much in the first instance ; it revealed the same amount 
and the same kind of suffering; it called for the same 
measures, if it called for any, which have been thought 
imperative at the later stage. But it wanted the sensa- 
tional incident to impress it on the popular imagination. 
It needed to draw colour and vividness from the medium 
through which it passed. It is not the sufferings, real or 
supposed, of the child, but the effect they had on the 
father, that has taken hold of the publie. Philanthropists, 
strange to say, have paid more heed to the act of a mad- 
man than to the circumstances to which his madness was 
supposed to be owing. Letine, as was alleged, ill-treated 
one of his troupe; the public receives the account with 
indifference. The father of the girl murders Letine, and 
tries to kill himself; the public is at once infuriated with 
Letine. 

Nor does it make any difference to the result that the 
story, when examined, does not prove very much if the facts 
are taken as true, and is further open to the objection 
that some of the most important facts are plainly false. 
The relations between Letine and Currah are enough of 
themselves to put a very different complexion upon 
the alleged ill-treatment of Beatrice. All through the 
time when this ill-treatment is said to have been going 
on, the two men were excellent friends, and Currah used 
to visit his daughter—his daughters rather, for an elder 
sister of Beatrice afterwards joined the company—every 
fortnight. What changed the father’s temper in the first 
instance was apparently not ill-treatment, but what he re- 
garded as wrongful dismissal. The girl seems to have been 
weak and ailing,—to have been sickening probably for the 
disease of which she ultimately died. On this account she 
left the company and went home, and her father thought 
that he had some ground of action against Letine in conse- 
quence. It is probable that the training of an acrobat was 
too much for her strength, and that in this way her death was 
either caused or hastened. But there is nothing to show 
that Letine was responsible for it, except in so far as the 
teacher whose business it is to give a child entrusted to 
him a particular course of instruction is responsible for 
the physical consequences of that instruction. The 
acrobatic stage is not a school for the softer virtues, and 
Letine may not have been very clever at distinguishing 
between real illness and that colourable imitation of it which 
is the natural offspring of weariness and loss of illusion. 
The story is a melancholy one enough, as all stories must 
be which show how hard life often is among the poor, how 
much painful labour has to be undergone to earn what, 
after all, is only a bare subsistence. But there seems to 
have been nothing about it to mark it off from hundreds 
of the same kind, except the tragic ending which befell 
through the madness of Currah. 

For any effect, however, it had on the readers of the story, 
the rebutting evidence might as well not have been pro- 
duced. They had made up their minds, and in the Standard 
of Monday they formulated their demand. This has at least 
the merit of looking the situation in the face. ‘No im- 
provement,” we are told, in the law in regard to the 
punishment of those who treat children with cruelty would 
have been of much avail. “The performances given by 
Beatrice Currah were not in themselves dangerous, nor | 
does it appear that Letine ever actually ill-used her.” It | 
might have been thought that this admission disposed of | 
the case for legislation, that when a child’s occupation is | 








not dangerous, and does not expose her to actual ill-usage, 
the case is scarcely one in which Parliament can intervene 


to any profit. That is not the conclusion of the Standard. 
It does not, indeed, defend the murder. On the contrary, 
it proclaims that “ everybody must regret that Currah 
took the law into his own hands,” that “even the suffering 
inflicted on his daughter did not justify him in taking 
the life of Letine.” But it proclaims all the same that 
something must be done, and it says, truly enough, that 
the only way of preventing performances which are neither 
dangerous nor cruel is to prohibit them altogether. Pro- 
hibit dangerous performances because they are dangerous ; 
prohibit performances which involve cruelty because they 
are cruel ; prohibit all other performances because they are 
performances. This is the formula, and it has the double 
merit of simplicity and universal applicability. 

It is too late in the Session to make it possible to pass 
such a law this year. But the House of Commons showed 
on Wednesday in what temper it will approach the question 
when the opportunity arrives. The Cruelty to Children 
Prevention Bill, which is now in Committee, contains an 
absolute prohibition of employment in the case of children 
under ten. It happens that in theatres there is a con- 
siderable field for the employment of very young 
children, and that the conditions under which it is 
carried on admit of a certain amount of supervision 
and control. Consequently, the Attorney-General moved 
an amendment exempting from the prohibition “ premises 
licensed according to law for public entertainments.” But 
though he was supported by Mr. J. G. Talbot, and had 
secured the acquiescence of Mr. Mundella, the Committee 
would have nothing to say to this exception. Employment 
in theatres was described as meaning “ hopeless ruin for 
the bulk of little girls,” as keeping children out of bed till 
midnight, and exposing them to insult on their road home. 
We believe that this picture is partly untrue and partly 
irrelevant. To the class of children from which these 
early performers are commonly chosen, the temptations of 
the theatre are not the exceptional things which they would 
be to a higher class. These children have to shift for 
themselves, morally as well as materially, at a very early 
age; they hear things called by very plain names and 
credited with very plain consequences; and we greatly 
doubt whether in these respects they are in any more danger 
in the theatre than they are in their homes. Mr. Samuel 
Smith’s ideal children go to bed at 7, and are never seen 
in the street without a nursemaid. But it is not from 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s ideal children that the pantomime or 
the spectacle is recruited. 

When the statutes with which we are now threatened 
have had trial, we venture to predict that they will be re- 
pealed by the very hands that are now so anxious to pass 
them. The sentiment which is now excited in behalf of 
the children will then be excited in behalf of the widowed 
mother, the crippled father, and the other picturesque and 
exceptional forms of poverty which by that time will have 
been discovered to be aggravated by these unreasonable 
prohibitions. Perhaps the real welfare of the children will 
be as little consulted by one law as by the other. But in 
both cases every attention will have been paid to that im- 
portant factor in modern life, the feelings of the professional 


philanthropist. 
[’ the Socialists’ premisses were true, it would be difficult, 
indeed, to withstand the conclusion that only by a 
complete reorganisation of society could the condition of 
mankind be improved. If the drift of the world under 
the present industrial system, based as it is on in- 
dividualistic action, is, in truth, more and more towards de- 
pressing the worker at the expense of the capitalist, and 
towards placing the labourer in a condition of virtual 
slavery, then, indeed, the Socialist has a clear right to try 
and arrest the downward process, for in doing so he is 
attempting to benefit the whole human race. According 
to the followers of Mr. Hyndman, the rich grow daily 
richer, and the poor poorer and more miserable. A society 
organised on free contract is, they contend, one which, the 
more fully it is developed, the more becomes a system 
for bestowing the rewards and profits of labour on 
the idle instead of on the industrious. The “hands” 
of the capitalist are, they declare, far worse off than the 
slaves on a plantation; for whereas the latter had a right 
to expect the necessaries of life from their masters, the 
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former may at any moment be cast off to starve. The 
world is, for all practical purposes, we are told, divided by 
a rigid distinction between rich and poor. The rich enjoy 
the varied products of the new material progress ; while 
the majority of the poor are shut up all day in gaunt 
and comfortless workshops, without the slighest pros- 
pect of change or improvement. Day after day the 
clanging factory bell, or the pitiless and resonant moan 
of the hooter, calls thousands upon thousands of men 
and women from their sleep to enter the doors of cheer- 
less, dust-begrimed, often evil-smelling, and always 
evil-looking mills, where, herded together through the 
long hours, they labour at the same dull, thankless, and 
monotonous toil. For the ordinary “hand,” there is no more 
hope of escape from this bondage than for the omnibus 
horse. ‘Till death releases him, he must, even if he live till 
seventy, do his ten or twelve hours of workaday. It is true 
he need not fear the actual lash of a whip, but only because 
organised society has substituted a much more efficient 
punishment in the shape of the fear of starvation, which 
the capitalist keeps always suspended before the labourer’s 
eyes. 

Such is the Socialist’s manner of painting the results of 
modern society. No doubt in certain ways the picture is 
as true as it is terrible. That the life of the factory 
labourer may be a very miserable one, we have no desire 
to deny. What we do wish to point out, however, and with 
all the emphasis possible, is that it is utterly false and mis- 
leading to say that the tendency of society, organised on the 
individualistic basis, is to stereotype the existing miseries 
and to further degrade the worker. Such a statement is 
the exact opposite of the truth. The tendency—the neces- 
sary and unavoidable tendency of society arranged in 
accordance with the principles of free contract, free 
exchange, and free individual action—is unquestionably 
towards the improvement of the position of the labourer. 
If the worker is let alone and allowed to sell his work to 
the highest bidder, he must ultimately win in the industrial 
battle. In fact, the observance of the doctrines of the so- 
called Manchester school, which, though nominally scouted, 
are in a great measure triumphant, will, if further allowed 
free scope, do at last for the world what the Socialists in 
their hearts desire; but will do it without attempting to 
subject man to regulations which, since they run counter to 
every instinct in his nature, can never possibly succeed. 
For those who can read them, there are already abundant 
signs that the silent working of economic laws is pro- 
ducing a condition of affairs under which, if capital will 
not be actually at the mercy of labour, it will at any rate 
cease to claim the larger share of the world’s good things. 
Before long the progress of modern civilisation will not 
only have enormously enhanced the reward of all labour, 
but will have done away with the industrial slavery now 
existing in factory, mill, and workshop. The first of the 
signs to which we have alluded is the lowering of the 
interest paid for the use of capital. How marked is this 
tendency is well illustrated by the fact that an American 
Municipal Corporation—that of the City of New York— 
has actually been able to borrow money at less than 23 
per cent.,—its Stock at that rate was subscribed for at 
above 101. To realise the full significance of this fact, 
we must contrast with it the rise in the value of human 
labour. When money commanded on an average 5 per 
cent. interest, as it did, say thirty years ago, two 
thousand pounds invested would purchase the annual 
labour of two skilled labourers. Now, however, that the 
rate of interest is reduced by one-half, and that wages 
have risen 25 per cent., the return from such a sum would 
not obtain the yearly service of one. No doubt the existing 
capitalists appear to be better off, because one of the 
results of the fall in the rate of interest has been to make 
the capitalists compete fiercely among themselves for those 
perpetual rights to receive so many pounds per annum 
from States or Companies which we term “ stock.” 
circumstance, however, cannot alter the fact that while the 
remuneration of that form of wealth which we call “capital” 
has declined, the remuneration of that form which we call 
“labour” has increased, and that immense advantage has 
thereby accrued to the poor,—i.e., to the classes who 
depend solely on the work of their hands or brains, and 
who gain employment in the countless commercial enter- 
prises set going when money can be borrowed cheaply. 
The only use of newly created capital is to employ labour 
in some form or other. It rusts for want of use. There- 
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fore, the more capital that is created, the heavier the com. 
petition for the labourer’s work and the higher his wages, 

Still more definite hope for the poor is to be found in 
the fact that the latest discoveries of science seem destined 
to free them from the curse of being herded together in 
factories and mills, and to restore to them the power they 
once enjoyed of working at home, and under conditions 
infinitely more conducive to moral and physical health than 
exist at present. We shall not, of course, ever return to 
hand-labour instead of machinery; but it appears extremely 
likely that the artisan of the future will toil in his own 
little workshop, and that, instead of the employment of 
large engines in vast buildings, we shall have the same work 
done by a number of small machines, capable of being 
set up and “run” in private houses. A German, Dr, 
Albrecht, has recently been investigating this subject, and 
his researches show that the manufacture and employment 
of small machines of various sorts for home use is im- 
mensely on the increase. Up till now the difficulty has been 
the obtaining of a cheap and efficient motive-force. With- 
out this the small home workshop could not hope to com- 
pete with the mill. Of recent years, however, this has 
been in a great measure got over by the use of water- 
motors, hot-air engines, gas-motors, and small steam- 
engines, all of which are, of course, perfectly suitable 
for the work required. Dr. Albrecht calculates that the 
least expensive of these motors—i.e., those run by gas and 
steam,—of from one to four horse-power can successfully 
compete with the large factory engines. In regard to their 
use, the Report of a German Inspector of Factories says: 
—‘ There is a constant increase in the number of small 
shops which are seeking, by the introduction of such 
motors, to appropriate as much as possible the advantages 
of the large establishments.” Dr. Albrecht, however, is 
by no means content to show that the home industries will 
hold their own. He looks forward to science producing a 
motor for house-to-house use which will give the individual 
worker a decided advantage, and will, by practically 
putting an end to the factory system, restore the old 
individualistic industries. Electricity, as our readers 
may imagine, is to solve the problem, and redeem the 
toilers from the bondage of the factory. If once 
central stations are established, and wires laid to each 
man’s house, there will, thinks Dr. Albrecht, be no 
difficulty in the use of small electric-motors, which, he 
believes, will prove the cheapest and best of all. The 
prospect is certainly a fascinating one. By night the 
electric-currents running down every street will light the 
houses, and in the daytime the force necessary for all 
kinds of manufactures will be supplied to those who need 
it. No more will it be necessary to shut men and women 
up all day, and every day, in huge barracks filled with the 
hideous roar of engines of three or four hundred horse- 
power, or to summon them from their homes by the hooter 
and the steam-whistle. The artisan will be able to have a 
home-life as well as the artist, and, thanks to electricity, 
will once again be a free man. In the words of Werner 
Siemens, the great electrical inventor, quoted in the Nation, 
—“the goal of the revolution of science will not be a mass 
of great factories in the hands of rich capitalists, in which 
the ‘ slaves of labour’ drag out their monotonous existence, 
but the return to individual labour.” 

When the prospect of a real bettering of the condition 
of the workers is such as we have endeavoured to point 
out, would it not be madness to throw all chance of im- 
provement away at the bidding of the Socialists, in the hope 
that the State organisation of labour—that is, the enslave- 
ment of the individual to the aggregate—might somehow 
or other alleviate evils due in reality not to the system of 
freedom and competition, but to wars and to that practical 
Socialism which we know by the name of “the protection of 
industries”? The workers are asked to abandon a substance, 
and pursue a shadow. If they assent, their action can 
have but one result. They will find themselves able to 
destroy, but utterly unable to re-create, a social system 
which, with all its faults, tends directly 10 improve the 
condition of all those who labour. 








THE GREAT TURF CASE. 
HE special popular attraction of betting on horses, which 
just now exercises the minds of all the more observant 
philanthropists is not very hard to understand. All easy 
| forms of gambling in which, if you win, you are pretty sure to 
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get your money, exercise an attraction over the majority of 
mankind. Englishmen are accustomed to say that Italians 
are greatly attracted by their lotteries, and to attribute the 
fascination to the vein of superstition in the Italian character; 
but the Viennese are Germans, and they all buy tickets; the 
French Government knows well that by tacking on a lottery 
to a loan it can enable great Companies to raise money in 
large sums after their credit has wholly disappeared ; and if a 
successor to Bish could open a London lottery to-morrow, half 
the workers in London would buy chances. The passion 
for unearned gain is, in fact, innate, and influences the 
half-educated European almost as strongly as the half- 
civilised Chinese, whose peculiarity is not that he gambles, 
but that, rather than not pay when he has lost, he will sell 
himself for a slave. Betting on horses is at present in this 
country, which prohibits lotteries, gambling made easy to the 
smallest purse and the most deficient intelligence. A gaming- 
table is not always accessible, but anybody who wishes can 
“place” a bet on a horse to almost any amount he pleases, 
either with a bookmaker or with a friend. Tickets for what is 
really a horse-lottery are sold just as openly as they were 
twenty years ago, when we published an account of the 
system, and far more widely. As a rule, too, the winner 
is paid. There is plenty of “welshing” on the actual race- 
course, and every now and then some great betting-man 
levants, taking as many precautions to avoid pursuit in 
England as if he were a forger; but the great mass of lost bets 
are fairly paid. The bookmakers do not often lose, on the whole, 
and individual bettors make extraordinary exertions to pay up. 
The social feeling on the subject is still, in fact, exceedingly 
strong, so strong that it is difficult for a defaulter who has 
been kicked into hospitai to obtain any redress at all, and that 
we read every month in the Northern papers of clerks and 
others in positions of trust who have risked penal servitude 
rather than not pay their bets. Betting on horses is therefore, 
in England, the alluring form of gambling, and its attraction 
is deepened by a curious and not quite explicable fact. Nobody 
‘is ashamed of winning a bet on a race. As a rule,a man 
excuses himself for buying a lottery-ticket, even if he happens to 
win—a rare occurrence—and if he pockets a large sum at 
cards, deprecates any allusion to his good fortune, except from 
the card-players present on the occasion, and can grow irritable 
if even they allow themselves too much latitude of comment. 
The winner on a horse-race is, on the contrary, a little proud 
of his success, and quotes it as evidence of his sagacity. He 
knows a horse when he sees one, witness those fifty pounds. 
He can rely on his information, so he can; whereas the man 
who lost—why, he actually believed that his tipster could be 
trusted on his oath. Except in very respectable circles, the 
winner on a horse-race gains credit among his acquaint- 
ance by his success, and, besides, gratifies that strange pride 
which induces three English citizens in five to talk as if they 
understood all about horses, dogs, and the mathematics of 
betting, the last a subject upon which half the chatterers 
know as much as they do of Euclid. This pride, which is 
very curious if you remember that a majority of Englishmen 
live in cities, is the result, we fancy, partly of tradition and 
partly of the sort of caste superiority which still belongs to 
those who ride instead of walking; but it is ingrained in 
entire classes, some of them sedentary classes, of the British 
community. Vanity, therefore, is excited by successful 
betting as well as greed, and the result is a state of society in 
which great political newspapers are compelled for weeks on 
end to devote entire pages to the evidence given at a trial the 
object of which is to decide whether some jockeys and their 
employers did or did not habitually cheat. 


The attraction of betting is easy to understand, but one 
must think a little more to comprehend why betting on races 
tends so exceptionally to make men rogues. It is all very 
well to deny the fact, and to assert, what is perfectly true, that 
there are honest owners, honest trainers, honest jockeys, and 
honest bookmakers on the turf; but as a matter of fact, no 
experienced “sportsman” denies that the amount of roguery 
in racing transactions is extraordinary. Numbers of owners are 
utterly distrusted, the jockey who never sells a race is praised 
as a moral hero—just remember the columns of moral lauda- 
tion lavished on Archer ;—and as for the bookmaker who always 
pays—which he must do if he is to get good customers—he 
stands on a level with a millionaire philanthropist. There is 
not a betting-man in the country who is not full to the lip of 








stories of roguery, and not a stable-boy who could not enlarge 
the betting-man’s repertory if he told all he knew. Nobody 
connected with races even affects to be surprised when 
he hears of sharp practice, and there are great owners 
who would no more bet than Archbishops, because they know 
that if they did, even their characters could not escape the 
mud which more-or less smirches every man whose chief in- 
terest in human affairs is the comparative running of young 
horses. Now, why is that? Speculators on Change are very 
often not nice men, and some of them are, we fear, deliberate 
and accomplished liars ; but they are not all smirched as the 
turf-men are, even in the eyes of the very strict, and a large 
majority play fair. So do the majority of card-players, 
whom one would, a priori, expect to be at least as much inclined 
to sharp practice as any betting-men. ‘The question has 
been answered a hundred times by sporting writers, by a 
statement that somehow not only betting-men, but horse- 
dealers also, catch roguery as a sort of disease from the 
beasts themselves; but that is, of course, only a jocular 
confession of ignorance, and we fear the true answer must be 
much more cynical. There is no such roguery in any amuse- 
ment as there is on the turf, because there is no amusement 
in which roguery pays so well, and is so little liable to 
adequate punishment. If a man cheats at cards, he can be 
detected past all doubt or explanation; and if he is detected, he 
is for the rest of his life a hopelessly ruined man. It is next 
to impossible, on the contrary, to prove a robbery on the turf. 
You may suspect that a “ring” knows accurately which horse 
will win, its members having “squared” every formidable com- 
petitor—that is, having bribed his owner, or his trainer, or his 
jockey, or his attendants—or you may believe that a horse has 
been run up to preposterous odds by artistic lying; but what 
is the value of the suspicion? Nobody dare peach, and unless 
somebody peaches, to obtain evidence requires almost super- 
natural acumen. Horses constantly run “ in and out” with- 
out any blame attaching to anybody, and who is to tell why 
on one particular day an animal as delicate as a fine lady, 
and with perhaps six separate tempers, and three marked 
degrees of willingness, ought to have been in first-rate con- 
dition, but was not. As to riding, not one in a thousand 
of all present at a great race can tell if a horse has been 
properly ridden or not, and the most experienced and 
most honest experts, when catechised as to a charge of 
“ pulling,” will flatly, and in the most perfect sincerity, con- 
tradict one another. Indeed, to speak plainly, we doubt, if a 
racer could be photographed over every yard of the course, 
whether the perfect honesty of a jockey could always be made 
certain. There is a mental relation between the horse and 
his rider, and the beast knows as well as the man whether the 
latter means him to do his utmost, and unless determined, as 
often happens, to do it for his own vainglory, loses the race 
without any inartistic “pulling.” Just look at the present trial, 
and the kind of acuteness it takes to suggest guilt, let alone 
proving it; while as to proving innocence, all the jockeys in 
the world could not do it except by winning. The task of 
enforcing honesty on the turf is too difficult except for a few 
experts, and even the Jockey Club, with all its experience, and 
all its extra-legal authority, and all its acknowledged interest 
in upholding its code, has not succeeded in an attempt con- 
tinued pretty steadily for sixty years. The truth is, the task 
itself is next to an impossibility, while the temptation to be 
dishonest, a temptation constantly falling on men who are 
necessarily ignorant and bred in an atmosphere of demoralisa- 
tion, is often terribly heavy. Macaulay said he would not 
trust even English politicians if office still meant a salary of a 
hundred thousand a year; and selling a race may mean a 
fortune to a jockey, and salvation from ruin to his employer, 
or to the bookmaker who has been sure that the horse can 
never win. Does anybody in his senses except a turf-man 
trust a sharp stable-boy to carry £5,000 in gold to a bank? 
Yet the confidence placed in a jockey is precisely of that kind. 
And finally, as if the difficulty of proof were not sufficient, the 
law practically offers no help at all. The dislike to recognise 
gambling as an allowable practice is so great, that the 
gambler on the turf, let him do what he may, unless 
he injures or kills a horse, never does get penal servitude, 
not even if he has stolen money as obviously as any pickpocket. 
A forger, when caught, is certain of his doom ; but a man who 
gives deliberately false “information,” costing the receiver 
more than any balance he is likely to keep in his bank, escapes 
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all legal retribution. It is his chance of immunity which 
makes a rogue of the turf-man, and we confess we do 
not see, if it is wise of the Legislature to make gambling 
in itself illegal—and we think it is wise—how that chance 
is to be much diminished. Everybody cannot pay for a 
Court of his own, and, as we are now seeing, in any 
difficult case it takes a separate Court with special know- 
ledge even to institute a sufficiently careful investiga- 
tion. We feel little hope of the turf growing clean, 
and can only advise those people—there are some—who do 
not like playing against loaded dice, to bet on the jumping of 
frogs, or the running of drops of dew down the window-pane. 
One frog, the Americans say, was unfairly handicapped once, 
to the infinite laughter of all who have read the story; but 
the dewdrops can hardly be “ pulled,” and have no tempers to 
be fretted into false starts. 





THE INCREASING LOVE OF RELIGIOUS SYMBOL. 


HE increasing use of a fuller ritual and higher art and finer 
music in our churches, and especially in our East-End 
churches, and not in the churches of the Roman Catholic and the 
Anglican clergy only, but even in the churches of the Scotch 
Presbyterians and of many of the English Dissenting sects, is 
one of the most striking features of an age which has a 
yearning for the deepest faith, and yet whose faith appears to 
be enveloped everywhere in an atmosphere of doubt. While 
our great cathedrals are struggling against the old narrow 
piety, for the right to use sculpture as freely as they have long 
used painting in the effort to bring home the meaning and 
reality of our Lord’s life to those who throng them, and while 
the churches of some of our broadest Churchmen in the 
poorest districts of London are as elaborately adorned and as 
richly decorated with flowers as those which adopt the highest 
ritual,—there is springing up amongst men who look even 
more to the new science than to the new art for the religion 
ef the future, a craving to interpret the modern tendencies 
of that science so as to reconcile it with Christianity, a 
craving that may very possibly succeed in reconciling men 
of science to Christian miracle, without any of that fade 
rationalism which used to be invoked to explain away miracle 
into mere imagination. On all sides we see an increasing 
eagerness either to embody religion in symbolic forms, or so to 
interpret the processes and methods of Nature as to recognise 
the spiritual meaning and spiritual drift of much which used 
to appear to our ancestors as purely materialistic in its ten- 
dency. And even the very fanatics of the Church Association 
themselves, who are eager to banish the cross and the crucifix, 
and everything that has to them even a faint association with 
that terrible word “ idolatry,” from our religious services, even 
they take the utmost delight, as the old Puritans took delight, 
in such symbolic romances as “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” which 
always seems to us the noble revenge taken by the starved 
imagination of naked Calvinism for the destitution to which 
the eyes and ears of the Puritans had been reduced, and the 
highest evidence that no religious feeling worthy of the name 
will consent to live without some imaginative expression for 
those urgent and infinitely varied spiritual yearnings for which’ 
there is no definite and rigidly accurate language. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a literature in which these yearnings are 
so frankly recognised as the Bible, where all the greater books 
are full of prophetic picture, symbol, and parable, from the 
psalm of Creation to the grand vision of the last of the Apostles 
in his banishment at Patmos. The only wonder is, that any 
religion which acknowledges its origin in the teaching of the 
Hebrews at all, should ever have sought to deprecate the use of 
those symbols which train the eye of man to recognise the evi- 
dence of things unseen in a devout study of whatis seen. Atall 
events, in our own dayno one can doubt that this love of symbol, 
and the eagerness for its artistic use, are rapidly reviving, and 
that they are found especially useful in the churches of the poor. 
Only last year, Mr. Chapman, the eloquent and eminent preacher 
who raised in the Anglican commuaion for the Roman Catholic 
Father Damien so timely an aid in his noble enterprise of 
Christianising the lepers of the Sandwich Islands, published 
a little book of sermonlets on the symbolic teaching of the 
decorations of his own church,—which is a church devoted to the 
poor of Camberwell, and which would not be half as well suited 
to the eloquent preacher’s purpose had it not been enriched 
by the art as well as by the piety of one of its members. In 








“Sermons on Symbols,”* every one may see how eagerly the 
religious spirit of one of the most catholic-minded, and at 
the same time least narrow, of our clergymen, avails itself of 
the aid of parable and symbol in pressing home, almost in 
the same fashion in which the Church of the Catacombs 
pressed home, the lessons of Christ. 

To some extent, we believe this increasing love of symbol in 
religion to be due to the doubt which makes dogma difficult to 
the present generation, and which prefers, therefore, vague to 
explicit religious statements. In symbol there is no bond, and 
the mind which hesitates at every explicit declaration of creed 
can always take refuge in those hopeful signs and promises of 
more perfect beauty which Nature lavishes in such abundance 
amongst her richest gifts to men. It is true that she is 
equally lavish of symbols which are by no means so hopeful, 
symbols of evil and prophecies of pain and ruin; but even 
they admit of a use for the purposes of warning and reproach 
which does not commit him who uses them to any very oppres- 
sive creed. Unquestionably it is in part because picture, 
symbol, and parable, while they can be used to express some 
of the highest feelings and moral convictions, cannot be used 
to commit those who use them to any very rigid belief, that 
they are so popular in our own day. They embody the bigher 
tendencies of religious feeling without embodying any very 
distinct intellectual conclusions. 

But another reason why symbolic art is so popular as it is 
in our modern Churches, is that it is the form in which it is 
most easy to indicate a belief in that ultimate unity among all 
the forms of life, natural and supernatural, or, as some prefer 
to say, human and divine, which is supposed to be the special 
lesson of science for the present day; in other words, that 
it is by symbol that it is most easy to illustrate the evolu- 
tion of good out of evil, and the evolution of higher out 
of lower forms of life, without committing oneself very 
deeply to any positive prepositions. The science of the day 
is not unwilling to recognise a certain spiritual optimism 
in Nature so long as the fundamental characteristic of 
Nature, its uniform method, is strictly adhered to; and 
hence proceeds wkat we may call the pantheistic element 
in the religion of science, the disposition to recognise a divine 
goal in the system of the world as we see it, on condition 
that we acknowledge no violent antagonism between good 
and evil, that, in Pope’s words, all “ partial evil” shall be 
recognised as “universal good.” We ourselves do not 
believe that this tendency of modern science can be recon- 
ciled with Christ’s teaching at all. In his teaching, evil and 
good are opposites, and not different shades of the same 
reality. But though we hold that this is so, and that no mere 
naturalism can ever be transmuted into a Christian attitude 
of mind and heart, undoubtedly there is quite enough of 
true naturalism in Christ, quite enough of love for the gentle 
growth and unforced blossoming of Nature, to make the sym- 
bolism of Nature a most effective and pathetic medium in 
which to express a large number of the divine lessons which 
the Good Shepherd taught. Natural science, it is true, will never 
resolve the free will of man into a mere unfolding of Nature. 
It will always attempt this; it will always be pantheistic in 
its drift, because, deriving its methods from a region in which 
free will does not exist, and inevitable evolution is everything, 
it cannot explain that of which in this region there is not even 
a germ. But none the less, so long as there is a real transition 
from what is dead to what is living, from what is gross to-what 
is glorious, from what is mean to what is beautiful, in Nature, 
so long there will be a region in which natural science and 
religion may move side by side, though a point will always be 
reached at last at which they tend sharply to diverge. And 
just at present, when the great task of the day seems to be to 
reconcile the doctrine of evolution with the revelation of God 
to man, and to discern the unity of Nature, so far as Nature is 
really one, the symbolic treatment of the religious life is the 
treatment of it which has most charms for the man of science, 
and which is most likely to reconcile him to at least a con- 
siderable element in the Christian faith. For example, in the 
little book of “Sermons on Symbols ” of which we have spoken, 
Mr. Chapman says boldly that “it is by our falls that we rise 
to higher levels than we ever knew,”—a doctrine which is no 
doubt true of seeming falls, of failures which were not really 
moral falls, because we were not really any worse after we 
fell than we were before we fell. But it is pure naturalism, 
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pure repudiation of the fact of freedom and the reality of 
sin, if it be meant, as such a doctrine often is meant, though 
not by Mr. Chapman, to suggest that men are really the 
better for their sins, and that their sins are nothing but 
errors in disguise. 

We believe, then, that though the increasing love of sym- 
bolism in religion is natural and healthy, yet that a great 
part of its immediate popularity is due to the naturalistic 
tendency which yearns to find an absolute unity in Nature, 
human and divine, and to resolve all the transformations, 
moral and otherwise, through which the human mind passes, 
into mere growths evolved from the great source of life by the 
ordinary laws of the creative spirit. That is not Christianity, 
but a Pantheism at issue with Christianity. Still, there is 
enough in Christianity that is of a piece with Nature to make 
naturalism useful up to a certain point, though beyond that 
point it is misleading. 





THE PITILESSNESS OF ANGLING. 

T is rather surprising that no one in this era of excessive 

conscientiousness has inquired why men who would rather 
cut their right hand off than kill any creature by shooting it 
slay salmon and trout without compunction. The late Mr. 
John Bright was a man of this anomalous sensibility. He 
would have been horrified if any Highland laird had invited 
him to shoot grouse or partridges, or to stalk the red deer, or 
to course the hare; but he had no mercy on the Tay salmon. 
He killed as many of them as he could; and we dare say that, 
instead of feeling that his sport was morally questionable, he 
made, like most anglers, a vague assumption that in the 
pastime of luring the creatures of the streams to death, he 
was in higher harmony with the tranquil scheme of creation 
than when moving about in “the brawling world” of every- 
day city life. At any rate, if Mr. Bright did not cherish 
an indefinite notion of that kind, he was an exceptional 
member of his craft; for, as we recently had occasion to 
point out, the generality of anglers take it for granted that 
angling is the favourite sport of contemplative and tender 
men. Upon what does this curious self-approval of the angler 
rest? Perhaps the majority of Mr. Bright’s sympathisers as 
regards sport would answer that it is justified by the belief 
that fish are cold-blooded creatures which “do not feel pain.” 
A current newspaper correspondence may be held as an 
indication that this is so. Writer after writer is testifying 
that trout frequently rush at the fly cast, or at the minnow, 
immediately after having escaped from a severe hooking ; and 
all the witnesses conclude that that familiar phenomenon 
proves the fish to be of dull susceptibility. It seems to us 
that the wish of the angler is father to his ostensibly scientific 
thought. For every trout that seizes a hook immediately 
after having been lacerated by another, there are hundreds 
which sulk in the depths when wounded. The angler- 
philosophers do not say anything about that fact, which 
ought to be taken into account in any weighing of evidence 
purporting to be scientific. The trout that sulk after being 
wounded are the rule. Those that rush at the lure again are 
the exception, and their action may be attributed to want of 
experience or to hunger as reasonably as to the theoretical 
lack of sensibility. Besides, what does a human being do 
when a blood-drawing accident befalls him? Does he not 
instantly expect some one to stimulate his strength by pro- 
viding him with meat and drink? Why should it be assumed 
that the lower animals have not the same instinctive impulse 
to find in food the natural cure for blood-letting ? 

“The gentle art” is one of the many pretty definitions with 
which angling has been caressed. It is very imperfectly 
descriptive. The gentleness of angling is merely its outer 
aspect. ‘ Wanderers by the loitering rills” do seem to be 
‘quiet, peaceful men, who could not possibly inflict pain; 
but that is only because we are accustomed to associate 
the gentle tranquillity of Nature with the slow motion and 
the absence of excitement which constitute the anglers’ 
demeanour. Let us turn from the appearance of things to 
‘their reality. If Mr. Bright had seen a boy hauling in a crow, 
‘or a partridge, or a hen, caught on a baited hook, he would, 
we are sure, have been very much shocked; but there is not a 
particle of proof that to drag birds from the air by rod and 
line would be any more cruel than dragging fish from the 
water by the same means. Anglers may hold that argument 





irrelevant. They may say that if their craft is to be put 
on trial it should be compared with other sports, and not with 
cruelties that are merely possible. Let us compare it, then, with 
pigeon-shooting. We seriously question whether that pastime, 
which those who engage in other sports are almost unanimous in 
denouncing as inhumane, involves so much suffering as angling 
The pigeons, it is true, may fret against their confinement 
in the traps, and fretting is often more painful than positive 
injury; but the men of Hurlingham and of the Gun Club are 
such expert shots that, instead of getting off with wounds to 
torture them for days or weeks or months, the birds are as a 
rule killed instantaneously. On the other hand, angling is 
accompanied by slow tortures to various creatures. It takes 
many minutes to kill a large trout, and it sometimes takes 
more than an hour to kill a large salmon. If the fisherman 
wishes to use worms, he starves and purges them for three 
days in moss and milk, so that they may be pink and enticing; 
and, in sticking his Stewart tackle into them, he takes care that 
they shall wriggle, instead of dying. Maggots are similarly 
treated. Then, the man who would thrash his juvenile son 
for tearing the legs off spiders or the wings off flies thinks 
nothing of impaling an insect on a hook in a manner that 
keeps it attractively alive. Against what other sport can an 
indictment such as that be brought? Neither fox-hunting 
nor coursing hares, neither the deer-stalk nor the pheasant 
battue, involves anything like so much slow torture to dumb 
animals as angling causes. Like pigeon-shooting, the battue 
is too much a mere mechanical slaughter, entailing little 
physical exercise, to be called sport; and coursing, which so 
terrifies the hare that its blood and muscles undergo something 
like a chemical change, is reprehensible; but the joint in- 
genuities of all the anglers in the world may safely be chal- 
lenged to prove that “the gentle art” deserves the approval 
of tender consciences better than either coursing or the 
pheasant battue, or than pigeon-shooting. 


Still, judgments, or opinions, or assumptions which society 
unanimously holds have usually a reasonable sanction, and 
there must be at least a plausible explanation of what may be 
called the universal prejudice in favour ofangling. Wethink 
there is, and that, after all, it is very simp'e. It has been re- 
marked that the lad who flings a stone at a sparrow would be 
very sorry if he hit it. He aims his best; but he does not 
expect to succeed. Similarly, it is very probable that when 
Mr. Bright, for example, first cast angle in the Tay, he did 
not expect to raise a fish. By-and-by, however, the fish did 
rise, and was brought to bank. The tyro, we dare say, hada 
qualm of pity when he saw the creature quivering inits death- 
throes, and he may even have had a sting of remorse in 
administering the knock on the head; but those feelings are 
fleeting. A curious change comes over a man when he has 
caught his first fish, or when he has brought down his first 
grouse. The instinct of the chase, the barbaric love of sport 
that is latent in all men, although in some it is never developed, 
has been aroused; and thenceforth he thinks less and less of 
the pain his sport causes, until at length he forgets it altogether, 
At least, that is how, after an introspective criticism of his own 
case, the present writer, who both shoots and fishes, would 
explain the anomaly upon which we have been dwelling. 
There is no sport that can be altogether acquitted from the 
charge of being cruel. Society bears this in mind with 
regard to shooting, which only the unnoted few indulge 
in; but society forgets it with regard to angling, which is 
practised by so many great and gentle men that we have all 
become accustomed to assume it an exceptionally innocent 
pastime. Sportsmen may argue for ever that the cold 
blood of fish, or the less intricate nervous organisation 
of the lower animals generally, prevents the fish and the 
birds and the beasts from being so keenly sensitive as men 
are; but, for our own parts, we cannot see how the aphorism 
that the lowliest insect feels a pang as great as when a giant 
dies can ever be disproved. The probability that angels can 
suffer in a different manner, which may be called a higher 
manner, than that of our acutest pain, does not in the least 
affect the fact that our acutest pain is excruciating. Similarly, 
the acutest suffering of any dumb animal, howsoever lowly 
the creature’s “sentiency” may be, must be dreadful; for 
the worst is always the worst. Are the pangs of tooth- 
ache any the less agonising because the spiritual beings 
of the empyrean are probably susceptible of pains about 
which we have no knowledge? They certainly are not. 
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Sport, then, can never be justified by any argument about 
pain based upon the fact that living creatures vary in 
the nervous susceptibility of their organisms. Rather, there 
is every reason to believe that the trout is as much in 
torture during’the ten minutes of your playing it as the 
lark would be if you hooked him with a fly in mid-air, or as 
you yourself would be if, having closed his pincers upon the 
aching tooth, the dentist dragged you at the end of them 
round the room. It is not impossible that men may yet so 
keenly realise this probability that all sports other than those 
which bring sudden and painless death to the creatures pur- 
sued may be abandoned; but meanwhile, we imagine, sports- 
men of all kinds will go on with their pleasures under 
the comfortable sanction of the indubitable dogma that 
the whole little world we live in is a world of rapine and 
prey. “Why,” the angler, for example, will ask, “why 
should men give up killing the pike, when we see the pike 
killing the trout, the trout killing the minnow, and the 
minnow killing the midge? Is it not obviously a design 
of Nature that each animal should kill animals weaker than 
itself ?” It is; and in fairness to the angler, we must add 
that in fulfilling that universal design Nature does not always 
go about the work of killing in the least painful way. The 
cat plays with the mouse before eating it, and we recently 
read about a tigress handing over a man to the torture of her 
cubs. Reasoners from analogy may find in this a justification 
of sport as being in accordance with the scheme of creation. 
Seekers after a synthesis will find in it a striking argument 
against all systems of thought that profess to enable mankind 
to dispense with supernatural guidance. When we find men 
like Mr. Bright angling, we have really remarkable proof that, 
if he had no inspiration other than that which Nature gives, 
man would not be in any essential respect distinguishable 
from the beasts that perish. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE PRIMROSE. 

(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—I am much interested in the account given in the 
Spectator of the origin of Lord Beaconsfield’s love for the 
primrose. I thought no one but the immediate relatives of 
the lady knew the story. I, who was her niece and god- 
daughter, and have it in a letter written by herself, can vouch 
for its accuracy in every detail, except that the ball in question 
was not given at the house of her father—a Mr. Green—but 
at the house of a relative of Disraeli’s, whose name, I believe, 
was Barrano. 

Miss Green subsequently married my uncle, and lived most 
of her life in the Midlands, dying two years ago, over eighty 
years of age, near Highbury, close to the scene of her early 
triumphs. I published this story some years ago in a letter 
to the Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

Handsworth, June 26th. 





M. Burman. 


(To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1z,—When Lord Beaconsfield was interred, Queen Victoria 
contributed a large wreath of primroses, to which were 
appended two cards, bearing inscriptions in her Majesty’s 
band. One of the inscriptions was in these words,— His 
favorite flower.” This simple statement, taken from the Times’ 
report of the funeral, settles the question as to the statesman’s 
preference for the flower ; for, of course, the Queen would not 
make such a declaration on such an occasion, on any evidence 
short of that of Lord Beaconsfield himself. It is possible 
that the cards were preserved, and that the Vicar of 
Hughenden could produce them. Party spite has seldom 
done a meaner thing than the raising of a doubt upon this 
simple question of fact.—I am, Sir, &c., 1, 





PROGRESS AMONG THE NEGROES. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ } 
S1r,—TI have read with great interest, in the Spectator of June 
22nd, an article on “ Progress among the Negroes.” MayI be 
permitted to say that a recent extensive tour through the 
Southern States has led me rather to sympathise with the 
hopeful view of General Armstrong, than with the melancholy 
forebodings expressed towards the close of the article in 
question? Those who may desire to study.fully the “ Negro 





problem” as it exists in America should not fail to take into 
account the considerations set forth in that remarkable book, 
“Our Brother in Black.” The author, Dr. Atticus G, 
Haygood, of Decatur, Georgia, exhibits strikingly in his own 
person that marvellous power of adaptation to fresh circum. 
stances, and openness to conviction, which so honourably 
distinguish the Southern whites. 

The name of General Armstrong is widely known and 
respected in America. But not only is an excellent work 
being done at Hampton under white teachers, but an offshoot 
from that famous Institute is carrying on a sound, unpre. 
tending work at Tuskegee in Alabama. Here all the teachers 
are coloured graduates of Hampton, and the possibility of the 
successful management of a large institution by Negroes only 
is exhibited- Similarly, in the case of the large Training 
College at Salisbury, in North Carolina, the teachers are all of 
the Negro race.—I am, Sir, &c., W. GREY. 

Grosvenor Club, 135 New Bond Street, W., June 22nd. 





THE ENGLISH WANT OF TRADITIONS. 

(To THE EpiIToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ]~ 
Sr1r,—While perusing the last paragraph of your very in- 
structive and—may I say it ?—suggestive article under the 
above heading in the Spectator of June 22nd, it occurred to 
me, as it appears to have occurred to yourself at the close, 
that a great opportunity of rectifying this defect lies before 
us in our Board school system. Why not utilise the un- 
doubted avidity of so many of our youngsters for recitation P 
Surely we have several suitable ballads—and more could be 
written—embodying a portion of our national traditions; and 
these might well be taught to the children, instead of the 
wishy-washy compositions, full of sickly sentimentalism, now 
provided for their mental digestion and vocal vomiting. In 
that case, perhaps, when the present generation grows up,. 
they may not be in such a profound hurry to remake our 
history as their democratic fathers appear to be. If your 
article only arouses greater interest in English history, it will 
have achieved something indeed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. 8. B. 





THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1z,—In your extremely interesting article on the Empress: 
Dowager of China, there is one sentence on which you will, I 
am sure, be glad to receive a word of explanation. You speak 
of the Empress as “a lady, probably with crippled feet.” 
This is a misapprehension. The Mantcheous, of which race, 
as you show in your article, comes the reigning dynasty of 
China, do not cripple the feet of their women; therefore, the: 
ladies of the Imperial family are not, and never have been, 
subject to this degrading and demoralising practice. It is the 
Chinese proper, the subject and not the conquering race, who: 
torture and maim their women. It may well be that there is 
some connection between the practice in this respect of the 
two races and their relative political condition.—I am, Sir, &c.,. 
Lypi1a E. BECKER. 
10 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W., June 22nd. 





“LUX BENIGNA.” 
[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1rz,—In your review of my book, “ Lux Benigna: the History 
of Orange Street Chapel,” in the Spectator for June 22nd, you 
refer to the author as “ Richard W. Tree.” May I ask you 
in your next issue to intimate to your readers that “Tree” is. 
incorrect, and should be “ Free” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
RICHARD FREE. 
Heath View, Willow Road, N.W., June 23rd. 


PASTEUR’S PROPHYLACTIC. 
(To tre Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPeCcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—A propos to your interesting article on this subject, I 
trust you will kindly permit me to express a hope that we 
shall be spared a Pasteur Institute in London, and that those 
individuals who are disposed to spend their money in sending: 
patients to be inoculated, may be induced to reconsider their 
decision. The only effect of a similar institution in Paris has 
been to increase the number of deaths from hydrophobia 
throughout France, and to augment rabies among animals to 
such an extent, that the Paris correspondent of the Daily 
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Telegraph has recently deemed it his duty to warn visitors to 
the Exhibition to beware of any dogs they may chance to meet 
in the streets or elsewhere. This is due, no doubt, partly to 
the incessant talk upon the subject acting upon the minds of 
individuals bitten, and partly to the constant manipulation 
and conservation of the poison, and the inoculation of animals 
with hydrophobic virus on the pretence of protecting them 
from rabies. To put the matter very plainly, it appears to 
me, Sir, that all that M. Pasteur does for patients who have 
been bitten by mad dogs is to bite them again, more 
effectually, and in a worse place. The dog’s tooth is but a 
poor tool with which to effect an inoculation, and if the 
wound is sucked, washed, treated with re-agents, or cauterised, 
the chances of infection (and this, in the latter case, is 
admitted by M. Pasteur), are reduced to nothing; but the 
hypodermic syringe is a fatal weapon, as dangerous when 
charged with poison as the serpent’s tooth, and nothing can 
prevent virus inserted in this fashion under the skin from 
getting into the system. Now, it is conceded by M. Pasteur’s 
partisans that only 15 per cent. of the persons bitten by mad 
dogs are inoculated by the animal, or are in any danger of 
hydrophobia (I don’t admit myself that the per-centage of 
persons in danger is anything like so large); and we are told 
that the strength of the injection employed by M. Pasteur is 
increased day by day, until it is so strong that if the solution 
used on the tenth day had been injected on the first day, 
or applied to an unbitten individual, it would inevitably 
have caused hydrophobia. Does it not strike you, Sir, that 
if this is true, the process must be a very risky one, and 
that to apply it to the 85 per cent. of the persons bitten by 
mad dogs, who have nevertheless escaped inoculation with the 
dog’s tooth and who are in no danger of hydrophobia, must be 
a very irrational and dangerous proceeding P These remarks 
apply only, of course, to such patients of M. Pasteur’s as have 
been bitten by dogs undoubtedly suffering from rabies; but 
what shall we say of the enormous majority of his clients who 
have merely been bitten or licked by dogs or cats that had 
nothing the matter with them? Surely it must be evident to 
the meanest capacity that to inject hydrophobic virus (if it is 
hydrophobic virus) under the skin of such patients, who are in 
no sort of danger, is simply to subject them to a greater risk 
than they would incur from the bite of any similar animal in 
creation. As to statistics, M. Pasteur’s statistics are simply 
statistics of dog-bite or dog-lick, such as we have all ex- 
perienced some time or other, and ought not to be attended 
with a mortality of more than one in a million; so that 
his record of 162 deaths after hypodermic inoculation (not 
one of which would have occurred if his system had been 
worth a rush or free from danger), is simply disastrous 
evidence of the futility of his system. 

Why cannot the people of England let well alone? The 
Registrar-General tells us that in the course of thirty-eight 
years, from 1848 to 1885, the “ number of deaths from hydro- 
phobia was, on an average, under twenty-five in a year—less 
than one in a million—and that the amount of apprehension 
as regards this disease is quite disproportionate to the risk of 
its occurrence.” I should think so. In fact, we are in this 
country, any oneof us, many times more likely to be murdered, 
to commit suicide, or to be kicked to death by a horse, than 
to die from the bite of a dog; while prior to this senseless 
craze, a mad dog was so rare that Mr. Mayhew, veterinary 
surgeon, in his admirable work on the dog, tells us that 
“there is never more than one mad dog in England at a 
time,” and I am told that not a single case was noted among 
two hundred thousand lost or starving animals admitted to the 
Dogs’ Home during seventeen years.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CHARLES BELL Taytor, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 

Nottingham. 


(To THE Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’ } 
S1z,—In your interesting article on Pasteur’s anti-rabietic 
treatment, you have, I think, overlooked one fact of great im- 
portance. It would appear that Pasteur, after inoculating 
his patients with weakened preparations of the rabietic virus, 
concludes by using one of very great strength ; so much so, that 
when injected into the body of an ordinary healthy dog or cat, 
such a preparation gives rise to all the usual symptoms of 
rabies with great rapidity, and kills it with certainty in a few 
days. How, then, can we explain the fact that Pasteur’s 
patients bear such inoculations with impunity, unless it be that 
the previous inoculations with less powerful preparations 











enable their bodies to resist the action of the more powerful 
ones P—I am, Sir, &c., 
62 High Street, Oxford, June 22nd. Wiit1am CoLurEr. 


[The point Mr. Collier raises is, we think, covered by some 


of the questions asked in the article referred to. If the final 
inoculation is not dangerous, the survival of the patient proves 
nothing as to the efficacy of the earlier ones, and we do not 
see that anything except the death of a patient treated, can 
show that the inoculation which is fatal to an “ordinary 
healthy dog or cat” would necessarily be fatal to human 
beings. If it is dangerous, that fact makes it doubly im- 
portant that the public should know whether M. Pasteur can 
“guarantee any uniformity of action from his treatment,”— 
whether, in other words, there is any room for mistake as to 
the efficacy of the weakened preparations—Ep. Spectator.] 





[*,* Mr. J. A. Irwin, of New York, who performed the 
autopsy on the body of the late Mr. Washington Irving 
Bishop, sends us a long letter in vindication of his course in 
performing the autopsy, which it is impossible for us to 
publish, both because it contains statements which would 
involve us in a libel action, and because it is much too long. 
The gist of his letter is that he had the consent in writing of 
the late Mr. Irving Bishop’s manager and friend to his per- 
forming the autopsy when he did. We ourselves never 
ventured to pass any opinion on the rightness or wrongness 
of that course. He denies having said what the telegrams 
reported that he had said about examining the brain to find 
an explanation of thought-reading, in which, indeed, he has 
no belief. He examined it because the disease of which Mr. 
Irving Bishop died had a great interest for him.—ED. 
Spectator. | 








ART. 


———— 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
THE sculpture in the present Academy reaches, but does not 
surpass, the usual average. The only thing we have in the 
way of monumental sculpture is Mr. Armstead’s gigantic 
statue of Lieutenant Waghorn, pioneer of the overland route. 
The Academy has, in fact, no place for showing such work, 
the effect of which can only be properly judged in the open 
air, and in a situation allowing the spectator a proper distance 
to take in the whole at once, and from different points in 
succession. A building like the Crystal Palace is far better 
fitted for exhibiting sculpture than the crowded lecture-room 
at Burlington House. The French understand this fact 
thoroughly, and consequently show their Salon sculpture 
downstairs in the gigantic inner hall, not in the rooms 
upstairs nor in the galleries. 

Mr. George Cowell cannot be congratulated on his “ Bottom 
and Titania” (2,030); but Mr. C. Christie, in “A Note of 
Triumph” (2,035), has contrived, without departing from 
truth, to form a dignified group with his lion and dead 
antelope. We laystress on the sculptor’s having kept strictly 
to Nature in this lion, as it has generally been the custom 
amongst sculptors to sacrifice a great deal of the mane, that 
characteristic appendage, to an exhibition of anatomy and 
form which are more conspicuous in the lioness and the rest 
of the felines. Mr. Christie has given us a realistic lion for a 
vhange; in fact, with regard to the slope of the hind-quarters, 
he has been a little too faithful to the anatomical defects 
produced by captivity. 

Sir Edgar Boehm contributes two of the statues at the base 
of the much discussed Wellington Monument. Whatever 
may be thought about the principal figure, there can hardly 
be a doubt that these supporters, though unimpressive indi- 
vidually, overpower it; if reduced to the statuette size, they 
might be considered clever; they are certainly not heroic, but 
rather an example of misapplied realism. The chivalrous 
bronze figures round the tomb of Maximilian at Innspriick 
will unavoidably recur to the mind of the spectator, and cer- 
tainly to the disadvantage of modern art. Though coatee 
and spatterdash do not lend themselves as suggestively as 
corslet and greave to the sculptor’s hand, yet we could desire 
something less prosaic to recall the gallant men who fought 
at Waterloo. 

On entering the lecture-room, where the collection of un- 
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interesting busts always so irresistiblyjrecalls a cast-shop, or 
something worse, we cannot avoid encountering Mr. W. B. 
Richmond’s gigantic and very Arcadian shepherd (2,187), 
whose treatment, whatever the shortcomings of it may be, is 
not of the over-realistic or brutal character we have just 
noticed, but rather errs on the side of worn-out classicism. 
Mr. Onslow Ford’s “Egyptian Singer” (2,195) shows the 
accomplished modelling and anatomical research to be found 
in the work of this artist, who makes a speciality of the im- 
mature female figure ; but there is something strained and un- 
graceful in the action, and the supporting column and 
accessories seem a little tricky, and somewhat detract from the 
figure. Amongst the busts, Mr. Bruce Joy’s admirable portrait 
of General Sir Frederick Roberts (2,082) calls for especial 
notice. It arrests the spectator by its vivid expression of life and 
grasp of character; this is specially noticeable in the eyes, 
always a difficult and generally a weak point in sculpture. 
Another good bust is Mr. Gilbert’s “ Mr. Watts, R.A.” (2,153), 
and certainly he has had the advantage in a very picturesque 
subject both as to head and costume. In the sculpture of 
animals, Mr. Swan has admirably caught the feline character 
in his little bronze of a young Himalayan tiger (2,061); the 
greatest compliment we can pay it is that it recalls, in its 
wealth of close anatomical observation, the work of Barye, 
the great French “ animalist.” 

It cannot be admitted that water-colour art receives its 
due recognition at the hands of the Royal Academy by 
the mere setting apart of rooms for works in water-colour 
so long as Academic honours are denied to water-colour 
painters. Their exclusion is one of the many traces in the 
constitution and practice of the Academy of a condition of 
things at the date of its foundation, which has long since 
passed away. There were, in fact, no water-colour painters 
worthy of the name when the founders of the Royal Academy 
seceded from the Incorporated Society of British Artists. No 
wonder there was no question of their admission. One among 
many results of that recognition of altered circumstances which 
has been so long coming, but which must sooner or later 
modify very materially the constitution of the Academy, will 
be the admission to its honours of the most distinguished 
artists in other branches of the art besides oil-painting. The 
time must come when the Academy shall include representa- 
tives not only of water-colour painting, but art in many 
forms of black-and-white to which it deigns no recognition. 
It is not enough for the Academy to recognise architects 
and steel engravers; till it admits representatives of water- 
colour and black-and-white, to say nothing of etchers and 
wood-engravers, into the Academic fold, it cannot fairly claim 
to be representative; and till it frankly accepts the responsi- 
bilities of a public and representative body, and ceases to be 
administered as a club, it cannot effectually serve the pur- 
poses which belong to its position, opportunities, and claims. 
However unreasonable expectations like these may seem to 
the older or more stubbornly and stagnantly conservative 
among the Academicians, there must be many among the 
younger and more active members of the body by whom they 
will be recognised as not unwelcome possibilities of the future. 

The water-colour room at the Academy seems as full as ever, 
and it contains not a little good work, though, naturally enough, 
work not up to the high level of technical excellence to which 
we are accustomed in exhibitions devoted exclusively to that 
branch. A striking piece of work is Mr. Reginald Barber’s 
“Siesta” (1,279). We do not remember ever to have seen a 
water-colour head of this size and force. The fair sleeper’s body 
is not quite as well expressed as it might be, but the face itself 
is a perfect tour de force of patient labour, well drawn and 
excellently modelled. 

In “Dorchester, Oxon,” (1,335), Mr. F. Corbyn Price has 
succeeded in expressing the quiet charm of a remote country 
village, in a way pleasantly recalling the work of the early 
Dutch landscape-painters like Van der Heyden, from possessing 
the same merits of unobtrusive fidelity and harmonious colour. 
A clever landscape is “Sixty Miles to London, Joe!” (1,464), 
a tramp addressing his dog, who meekly looks up. The artist 
has been successful with that most difficult of subjects, the 
country in its full midsummer garb, when allis green alike. We 
have no space left to particularise, but the work of Miss Butler 
(1,867) and Messrs. Becher (1,356), Cooper (1,386), Townsend 
(1,396), Fraser (1,412), and a version, not the Lyceum treat- 
ment, of Macheth’s Banquet (1441), as well as Mr. Dawson’s 











clever effect of steam-trawlers taking refuge in Scarborough 
(1,466), all in different ways repay examination. 

The miniatures, an almost extinct art crowded out by photo- 
graphy, are not very strong; we prefer those by Messrs, 
Edward Tayler and Turrell. Last, but not least, in interest, 
is the black-and-white room, where we find some of the results 
of Mr. Macbeth’s sojourn in Spain in his engravings from 
Velasquez, of which we prefer the “ Portrait of a Sculptor” 
(1712). The excellent photograph gives us a grander idea 
of the “Surrender of Breda” than the work here, good 
as it is. The most curious thing is that so much strong 
powerful black-and-white work should not have had a stronger 
effect in the direction of simplicity in the artist’s painting of 
this year. Mr. Mortimer Mempes’ “ Banquet of the Archers” 
(1,717) is very disagreeable and scratchy ; as a dry-point it may 
bea tour de force, but asa work of art it seems to us unsuccessful, 
Nothing in the original line here is cleverer than the pencil 
sketches by Mr. Pegram (1,765) taken of the Parnell Com- 
mission; they more approach in merit the Maclise drawings 
of celebrities at South Kensington than anything else we have. 
seen. A very excellent piece of engraving is Mr. Lamotte’s, 
after Dalou’s magnificent high-relief of the sitting of the 
States-General at Versailles (1,806). 








BOOKS. 


—@——. 
THE KINGDOM OF FEZ.* 

HERE we have a remarkable book on that partially explored 
north-west corner of Africa which still exhibits all the 
phenomena of low barbaric government. In the first place,. 
it is the work of an accomplished Frenchman, who, says Colonel 
Trotter in his too brief preface, is, “from long personal asso- 
ciation with the country, competent to undertake the task,” 
who, in addition, “represents the more moderate of his 
countrymen,” and who certainly writes in that temperate 
style which adds weight to opinion. Colonel Trotter also, so far 
as his knowledge goes, testifies to the accuracy of the author’s: 
statements on matters of fact. Another peculiarity of the 
book is that it has been translated direct from the manuscript 
of M. de la Martiniére, and may therefore be described as 
addressed to the English public; so that, having a political as. 
well as a literary importance of its own, it will probably 
fulfil the prediction in the preface, and stand as “a 
special page in the history of the Northern division of 
Morocco.” The framework is an account of journeys 
from Tangiers, through Wazzan, to Meknas and Fez; an 
excursion to Safrou, one stage of a frustrated expedition 
across the Atlas to Tafilet; and the return to the starting- 
point by Meknas and the coast-line from El Araish, the 
Larache of the maps. But the geographical and topographical 
descriptions, though full of interest and illustrated by beautiful 
route-maps, supplemented by outline orographical sketches. 
and the bright details of daily travel, are not the most 
valuable portions of the volume. Incidentally, of course, they 
bring out the character and condition of the country. In that 
respect, they do for the North what Mr. Joseph Thomson has. 
done for the South; so that the two books, taken together, 
give a picture of the ill-used land, or rather, great breadths of 
it, from the peaks of the Atlas to the spurs of the unexplored. 
Riffan mountains. The pith of the Frenchman’s labours,. 
however, will be found in the attractive chapters which deal 
with Wazzan and its Sheriff; with Meknas, or Mequinez, 
which brings in the famous Mulai Ismail as well as the 
reigning Sultan, Mulai Hassan, the nature of his astonishing 
government, the composition of his army, and sketches of 
the powerful religious confraternities; finally, those on 
Fez, “the proud and holy city of Idris,” built by that 
ancient worthy in a “funnel,” abounding in mosques and. 
quite devoid of morals, characterised by dirt and disease; 
yet inhabited by people who wear spotless white raiment, and 
live in clean houses,—Fez, the turbulent and the morally and: 
physically foul. It once possessed great libraries; they have- 
been scattered to the winds; and the intellectual culture of an 
earlier day has given place to “moral stultification and intel- 
lectual decrepitude,” which run like poison through the whole. 
community. 





* Morocco: Journeys in the Kingdom of Fez to the Court of Mulai Hassan ; with 
Itineraries constructed by the Author, and a Bibliography af Morocco, from 184# 
to 1887, By H, M, P. dela Martiniére, F.R.G.S, L 


ondon; Whittaker and Co. 
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The account here given of the so-called government of 
Morocco does not differ in substance from the compendious 
verdict of Mr. Joseph Thomson. It is so bad and depraved 
that not even an apologist for its iniquity can befound ; at the 
same time, it is evident that the actual oppression inflicted and 
endured is less dreaded by the people than the possible inroad 
and rule of non-Moslem elements. Yet there are no signs of 
improvement which have not been brought about by external 
pressure in some form. The Sheriff of Wazzan betrays a 
bias toward European customs; but he depends for a part of 
his revenue, as a holy personage, upon the Moslem subjects of 
France; and M. de la Martiniére expressly warns us against 
drawing any inference which would imply that he is more than 
an exception. The chief of a powerful religious brotherhood, 
he is yet suspect, and is held not likely to “ indulge too far his 
whims, outside the Koran.” The Sultan also has his fancies, 
or fads, but they pertain mostly to those resources of civilisation 
represented by modern arms. Even in regard to these he shows 
no continuity, no steady attention ; and the costly cannon, when 
bought, lie rusting on the ground. Muley Hassan dabbles a 
little in chemistry, and, by fits and starts, hasa transient passion 
for photography. He also, as far as he can, protects the 
Christians who travel with his permits. Thus, M. de la Martiniére 
was able to move about the streets of Meknas and Fez freely, 
to take photographs, and even, in the former, to survey the 
womenkind with impunity from the housetops. Mr. Thomson, 
it will be remembered, was shot at when he ventured aloft 
before dark. But the great fact remains that Morocco is 
infinitely worse governed than it was in the days of Muley 
Ismail, a sort of Moslem Peter the Great, who, however, with 
all his masterful energy, did not found anything. Yet he was 
a strong man who did nothing by halves, who prostrated him- 
self at prayer so thoroughly that when he stood up and got on 
horseback, as Mr. Windus records, the dust was still visible on 
his nose. He was as vigorous in his secular actions as he was 
in his religious observances; but it may be doubted whether a 
nineteenth-century edition of the great Ismail could lift 
Morocco to a higher level, or do more than slightly and super- 
ficially lessen the prevailing and ingrained debasement. What 
can be done with a people when the greatest among them say 
that learning and science are very beautiful, but do they give 
you two stomachs, or the power to double your lifetime ? 





An unremitting observance of the Koran, as understood and 
practised in Morocco, combined with greed and sensuality, has 
brought the country down to that level. The influence of the | 
religious brotherhoods occupies a large space in the pages of 
the Frenchman’s book, and he seems to think that the general | 
degradation is due to the theocracy and the Negro blood im- 
ported from the Western Soudan, which has to a great extent 
diminished the Arabian and subjected the Berber elements. 
There are twenty-one religious orders in Morocco, or nearly 
one-fourth of the number spread throughout Islam. The 
Sultan himself is only an affiliated member of the order having 
its headquarters in Wazzan, and he would find it impossible 
to set himself against these formidable bodies, which he could 
not avoid were he willing and able to insist on a just and 
fruitful system of government. Muley Hassan, a tall man, 
with a bronzed complexion, white hair and a black beard, with 
a face betraying the characteristics of his Negro origin, yet 
having a noble bearing, is put in the best light; but it comes 
to little more than this, that he is a typical warrior-sovereign, 
who has a taste for expeditions—he is engaged in one now— 
and a fondness for collecting the arrears of taxation. He does 
not understand how to make an army—the farrago described 
so minutely by M. de la Martiniére does not approach towards 
one—and his dislike of road-making shows by itself that he 
has no military qualities. But he has the merit of striving 
persistently and personally against the unruly tribes, some of 
which effectively defy him, and staving off the tendency 
towards disintegration and dismemberment, if not extinction. 
He has immense pretensions, but if “theocracy is rampant 
on all sides,” as it seems to be, even this self-styled Com- 
mander of the Faithful, who looks down on the Sultan of 
Turkey, has no choice; he must submit to the existence of 
these menacing brotherhoods and the spiritual fetters they 
impose. In short, the great orders, the incessant ceremonials, 
the splendid outward show of religion, an atrocious administra- 
tion and the reverse of morality, are the characteristics of the 
African “Far West,” as seen alike by French, English, and 
German eyes. We commend to notice the accounts of Meknas 








and Fez, as well as Wazzan, which deserve to be studied 
in detail, and are entertaining as well as instructive,—but 
the author thinks that the cynical pen of Zola alone could do 
justice to the reality. 

The position of women, their character and appearance, are 
set forth at some length; but the facts do not materially differ 
from those reported of other Moslem countries, except that they 
are a shade darker. On slavery there is general information 
of a similar kind. The slaves come in gangs from the Western 
Soudan, perhaps three thousand yearly. The principal markets 
are at Morocco, Mogador, and Fez; but slaves are sold by 
auction in all towns. The Sultan levies a tax, “in kind,” on 
the imports, amounting to 5 per cent. The trade is lucrative, 
prices ranging from £2 to £20, the last sum being that brought 
by “a choice young negress.” Sometimes white slaves are 
sold, girls who have fled to the towns to avoid ill-treatment. 
It is stated that, as a matter of fact, a slave suffers no worse 
fate than that of a servant, a fact, of course, which is not 
pleaded in mitigation of slavery, still less of slave-hunting. 
There seem to be two Northern outlets for the results of these 
horrible raids. One is Morocco, which is entered from the 
Sus and from Tafilet; the other is Tripolis. M. de la Mar- 
tiniére complains that France, by driving the slave-trade out 
of Algeria, lost thereby the traffic in the other valuable pro- 
ducts of the Soudan, a blow from which Algerian commerce 
has never recovered. 

One curious institution in Morocco is the French Military 
Mission established there, which is engaged in improving the 
army of the Sultan, especially the artillery. It is described as 
having an object of the noblest character, and as offering a 
sufficient proof that the French Government has no such end 
in view as “the immediate conquest of the country.” As the 
most jealous Powers have never very energetically opposed the 
mission, the fact is a demonstration that “the political and 
geographical claims of Algerian France on the Moghreb al 
Acsa are recognised and respected.” Such, at least, is the 
opinion of M. de la Martiniére. The only thing analogous to 
the mission is a battalion composed of subordinates who had 
been sent to Gibraltar to learn European drill, commanded by 
“ Kaid Maclean, an old British officer,” and, in fact, the only 
body of infantry in the country having any pretension to 
efficiency. That, of course, does not constitute a political and 
geographical claim on behalf of Gibraltar. It may be doubted, 
also, whether good drill, or even respectable gunnery, at all 
events so far as either is likely to go, will have much more 
effect than that of inducing a Maroccan army to concentrate 
and show fight, which would, in all probability, lead to its 
utter and irretrievable rout. We cannot part from the book 
without once more drawing attention to its admirable route- 
maps and plans of cities, and the useful list of published 
works, maps, and charts at the end of the volume. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
A FIRST novel which achieves a popular success may be com- 
pared to the one swallow which proverbially does not make a 
summer. There may be something as purely accidental and 
fortuitous in the triumphant floating of a new writer upon the 
gale of sudden fame as in the drifting of the helpless bird 
before the hurricane which bears him untimely into the 
unwarmed air of a Northern spring; and it is not wise to hail 
prematurely either greatness or summer. It is not perhaps 
very difficult to understand how it was that a large number of 
competent and generally discriminating critics seemed to lose 
their heads in eulogising Maxwell Gray’s first novel, The 
Silence of Dean Maitland. It had, in the first place, a striking 
title which promised some more or less attractive novelty of 
theme, and though a title may not go very far to make a book, 
every publisher knows that it goes further than might be sup- 
posed. Then, too, the novel was good from a literary point of 
view ; the style was pure, and rich in warmth and colour; and 
even when the story dragged, as it did not infrequently, the 
reader’s interest was sustained by a vague feeling that he was 
being led on to some more than usually impressive crisis or 
catastrophe. Most important of all, when the long-expected 
sensation came at last, it was not disappointing; it ful- 





* (1.) The Reproach of Annesley. By Maxwell Gray. 3 vols. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co (2.) Deveril’s Diamond. By Adeline Sergeant 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.——(3.) Diana Wentworth. By Caroline Fothergill. 
8vols. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. (4.) Iris Dacre, 
By Alice Mangold Diehl. 2vols. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(5,) A Hovse- 
ful of Girls, By Sarah Tytler, London: Walter Smith and Innes, 
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filled every expectation that could possibly have been formed 
of it; for though Cyril Maitland’s sin and confession had 
been anticipated by Nathaniel Hawthorne, the fresh and 
powerful treatment of the motive conferred upon it the 
interest and force of perfect novelty. Still, when the 
critic had bestowed upon The Silence of Dean Maitland all 
fitting praise, he had to admit that his estimate of the writer’s 
possibilities must needs be tentative,—that he had more than 
usual difficulty in making up his mind as to what was to be 
expected from a second or a third book by the same hand. 
The second book is now before us, and we must confess that 
The Reproach of Annesley is a very disappointing performance. 
There is the same lack of flesh-and-blood tangibility of por- 
traiture that there was in its predecessor, the story has the 
old tendency to drag, the first volume being for the most part 
really tedious, and here we are not repaid for our toleration of 
felt defects by any such striking situation as the sombre 
scene in the cathedral when Dean Maitland breaks his long 
silence. The scheme of the tale is by no means happy. The 
“reproach” of the title is endured by the hero, Edward 
Annesley, who allows himself to be suspected by the world at 
large, and by the woman whom he loves, of a mean and cowardly 
murder, because to tell the truth would be to sully the 
posthumous reputation of a man who has really been a 
murderer in intent, and has only been prevented by accident 
from carrying out his intention. A more hackneyed plot it 
would have been difficult to hit upon; but a still more fatal 
objection is that it is a plot which renders lifelike character- 
painting simply impossible. It is, at any rate, absent 
here; the only persons who are at all real to us—and 
even they are not impressively real—being persons who 
stand outside the main action. Tbe author has more of 
invention than imagination: she can devise an effective 
situation, but she cannot make the most of it, because 
she is unable to give to her actors a recognisable vitality. 
There is the same lack in her descriptions of scenery. They 
are good as literature, for the style is excellent ; and they are 
good as art, in the sense of being well “composed ;” but they 
have one defect which counterbalances all their merits,—we do 
not see the places which are so elaborately described for us. 
The fact is, “ Maxwell Gray” possesses the literary endowment 
rather than the creative faculty. Even Raysh Squire, the 
humorous sexton, who is the best character in the book, is not 
a complete success. The author knows what rustic humour is, 
and she has used her knowledge well in the construction of a 
rustic humorist; but Raysh 7s constructed, not created. His 
good things are very good, but they want a living personality 
behind them, though it is quite possible that many readers 
may not perceive the want until they place Raysh beside some 
specimen of the real thing,—say, George Eliot’s Mrs. Poyser; 
or “owd Sammy Craddock” in That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. Such 
comparisons are often the only things which enable us to dis- 
tinguish between a work of considerable literary talent, which 
The Reproach of Annesley is,and a work of imaginative genius, 
which it certainly is not. 


Miss Adeline Sergeant has such command of the interest 
which is excited by the successful treatment of every-day 
character and simple evolution of familiar incident, that we 
cannot help feeling rather sorry when she burdens herself 
with a somewhat complicated plot, and devotes her pages to a 
recital of the machinations of those villains of fiction whom 
even her undoubted skill can hardly render quite credible. 
This, however, is merely an utterance of personal preference 
which has no critical value; the fact that one reader would 
rather have one such story as Seventy Times Seven than three 
or four such stories as Deveril’s Diamond, is not of profound 
significance, though if the taste of such a reader represents 
fairly that of the ordinary intelligent man or woman, Miss 
Sergeant may be interested in knowing it. What the general 
public wants to know is, whether the new story is interesting 
in itself, and whether it is told in an attractive manner; and 
to these questions it is very improbable that any competent 
critic will give other answer than a hearty affirmative. The 
book has one feature which is always advantageous, though 
a good many very capable novelists seem to despise it, 
—a striking opening; indeed, the rescue by Le Breton of 
the old man, Deveril, from the desperadoes who wish to secure 
the great diamond which he is carrying to the coast, is one of 
the best things ina book which is anything but poor in effective 
situations. The rescue proves to be a transference from the 

















frying-pan into the fire, for Le Breton is one of the most un. 
scrupulous of scoundrels, and we have not got far in the sto 
before we find him on his way from Africa to England with 
the treasure in his possession, and a dastardly crime in hig 
memory, one blow of his having, as he believes, left the old 
man dead by the lonely mountain cart-track. The book is wel] 
named, for though we occasionally lose sight of Deveril’s 
diamond for some chapters, it is the centre around which the 
story revolves, and as the plot develops, it becomes a more or legg 
influential factor in the lives of the principal characters. The 
weakest features of the novel are the obvious improbabilities 
which can only be excluded from a book of this kind by an 
amount of skill in the art of plot-construction which is not 
possessed by more than three or four English novelists. That 
Lady Eleanor Monckton’s scheming relatives, after arranging 
her marriage with Philip Lorraine, should be able during the 
whole of her engagement to keep her in the dark as to the 
identity of her fiancé until the moment when, before the altar, 
she discovers that the bridegroom is not Mr. Anthony Lor- 
raine but his nephew, is so wildly and grotesquely improbable, 
that when this point of the narrative is reached, the dis- 
criminating reader is apt to lose all patience. There is, 
however, no repetition of this violent strain upon our belief, 
though too many of the characters and incidents are cast 
in a melodramatic rather than ina realistic mould. This ig 
a pity, for though Deveril’s Diamond is not a bad book of its 
kind, it belongs to a class of literature essentially inferior to 
that in which at least one of Miss Adeline Sergeant’s novels 
occupies a very creditable place. 

Diana Wentworth is a thoroughly good story, and we say 
this at once and with great pleasure, because, clever as was its 
predecessor, An Enthusiast, we were able to speak of it only in 
terms of modified approbation. The new book can be praised 
much more unreservedly as a story which will satisfy the 
ordinary novel-devourer who demands nothing but brisk 
narrative, and will appeal pleasantly to readers of the better 
class who like something in the way of intellectual interest. 
Not that Miss Caroline Fothergill indulges in theorising or 
didacticism. Diana Wentworth is a story and nothing more, and 
by intellectual interest we mean simply that kind of interest 
which is secured by a novelist who makes her characters 
attractive in virtue of what they are and of what they become, 
rather than in virtue of what they do or of what happens to 
them. The heroine of the book is a well-born, wilful, clever 
girl who at first repels rather than attracts us, for the seeds of 
good in her nature have had little chance to germinate, while 
the weeds have grown apace. One of the weeds is a vigorous 
and firmly rooted pride of caste which, though unintelligent 
enough, she is able to justify to her intelligence. Her emotional 
nature has been impoverished, but not her intellect; and the 
latter has such large control over the former, that when she feels 
the attraction of the clever and cultured but low-born young 
engineer, John Garthwaite, she has still power to retain posses- 
sion of herself. She and John do, indeed, come together at last, 
but it is not the old conventional story of love coming in like 
a flood and sweeping away all obstacles. It is true that Diana 
finally accepts her lover because she loves him, but she 
does not yield to mere force of emotion: she reverences 
herself too strongly to give: way to the impulse of one 
part of her nature while another part is not convinced but 
merely silenced; and it is only when her whole being— 
her life of thought and aspiration as well as of affection 
—goes out to meet John Garthwaite’s passion, that she 
makes the signal of surrender. Told thus briefly, the 
story may seem the story of a cold woman; but Diana Went- 
worth is not cold, she is simply a woman who is “ not passion’s 
slave ;” who can love devotedly, but who will not love until she 
can love with the satisfied pride of one who knows she has 
chosen nothing lower than the highest. The subsidiary 
characters are not less admirable than the principal per- 
sonages; the members of the self-centred Meredith family 
form a very lifelike group, and even Rupert’s outspoken 
ruffianism is made credible to the imagination. We have 
not lately had many better novels than Diana Wentworth. 

Tris Dacre is so full of faults that it would be easy to write 
a lengthy and perfectly truthful review containing nothing 
but hostile criticism. Such a review would, however, in spite 
of its truthfulness, be hardly just, for the book has sufficient 
life, briskness, and narrative interest to make it very readable; 
though it must be admitted that the faults push themselves 
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to the front, and are certainly the most prominent objects 
presented to the critical vision. In the first place, the 
arrangement of the book is simply detestable. The story 
opens with the reception of the Hon. Iris Dacre as pupil at 
a boarding-school established by Mrs. Layton-Marsh for the 
daughters of members of the aristocracy. Certain reported 
proceedings of the young lady arouse suspicions of her conduct, 
and one morning Iris is missing, while the bed she ought to 
have slept upon is undisturbed. A long chapter is devoted 
to a fruitless attempt to identify the supposed companion 
of her flight and to discover her present whereabouts, and 
then the narrative jumps back for six months, in order that 
we may understand the antecedents of the situation,—an 
understanding which is not fully arrived at until the middle 
of the second volume, where story number two overtakes story 
number one. This kind of thing is always trying, and equally 
trying is the discovery that the true solution of a mystery 
which at first sight seems impenetrable is found in the fact 
that the Marquis of Brittenden has a half-brother who so 
closely resembles him, that on two occasions the wives of both 
men are deceived as to their identity. In a farcical play like 
A Comedy of Errors, such an expedient may pass muster, 
though even Shakespeare reduces the improbability to a 
minimum by making the Dromios and their masters two pairs 
of twins; but in a story which professes to be realistic 
and not farcical, such a mystification has no legitimate place. 
There is, however, some vigorous writing in the book, and as 
the secret is well kept, the reader’s curiosity and interest are 
sustained until the end. 

Miss Sarah Tytler’s latest story is not merely about girls, 
but has probably been written for girls, and it is characterised 
by all the author’s wonted grace and brightness. It may 
best be described as a story of self-help, for the greater part 
of itis devoted to the experiences of three out of the four 
daughters of Dr. Millar, who practises in the little country 
town of Redcross, and whose ruin by the failure of a local 
bank compels his girls to go out into the world and fight, 
each for herself, the battle of life. Annie, the eldest, deter- 
mines to devote herself to nursing, and enters St. Ebbe’s 
Hospital as a probationer; Rose, the artistic member of the 
family, decides to become a painter; May, the youngest, 
goes to Thirlwall Hall, a sort of Bedford College, in order 
that she may prepare herself to be a teacher; while Dora, 
the second sister, who is the heroine of a very quiet and 
unexciting but pretty love-story, stays at home to take care 
of her father and mother. The characters of the four girls 
are very pleasantly differentiated, and the picture of men 
and things at Redcross recalls more than once the handling 
of Mrs. Gaskell. The canvas is well filled without being in 
the least crowded ; the evolution of simple natural incident is 
brisk and interesting; even the most unimportant characters 
have life and individuality ; and as an unpretentious work of 
literary art, A Houseful of Girls seems to us simply perfect. 
If the book has a defect, it is that the paths of the self-helpful 
girls are made a little too smooth for them. We fear that in 
real life Annie and Rose and May would meet with more 
obstacles, discouragements, and disappointments than they 
encounter in Miss Tytler’s very charming story. 





MR. TRINDER’S SERMONS.* 
In Bishop Alexander’s interesting preface to this volume, he 
sketches the character of the late Vicar of Highgate, as it was 
known not only to him but to many other friends, including 
the present writer, with great simplicity and truthfulness. 
Mr. Trinder was one of the least showy of preachers or men. 
Manliness, and something like a peremptory confidence in his 
deepest convictions, were in him remarkably combined with 
singular simplicity and almost childlike modesty. That, too, is 
the character of his face itself, as shown in the excellent photo- 
graph prefixed to the volume. As Bishop Alexander says, these 
sermons are, like the man, “ thoroughly sane and robust.” He 
might have added that they are thoroughly hearty, that 
there is nothing frigid or conventional in their manner, 
though they are quiet and sometimes almost too passionless. 
The sermons on which Bishop Alexander especially dwells in 
his short preface are well worthy of what he says of them ; but 





* The Worship of Heaven, and other Sermons. By the late Rev. Daniel Trinder, 
M.A., Exeter College, Oxford, Vicar of Highgate and Rural Dean, formerly Vicar 
of Teddington. With a Preface by the Right Rev. W. Alexander, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 





for our own parts, we rather wonder that he did not draw special 
attention to the second sermon, “ The Mind of a True Communi- 
cant,”—a sermon on the woman who touched but the hem of 
Christ’s garment in the crowd, and who was made whole, not, 
indeed, by her act of faith taken alone, as Mr. Trinder is care- 
ful to explain, but by the divine power which would not have 
singled her out, had it not been for that act of faith. This 
sermon, with its remarks on the impressiveness of crowds, the 
way in which they seem to merge the individual nature in a sort 
of ocean of human life that ferments under the exciting 
influence of the blending affinities and the mutually repelling 
qualities, good and evil, contained in such crowds, and again on 
the effort it takes to separate oneself from such seething and 
swaying masses of human life, and to assert one’s own individual 
relation to the centre of interest which attracts the crowd, 
seems to us one of the most impressive in the book, and one 
of the least sedate; for if there be a fault in these sermons, it 
is their too great sedateness, their too exclusively moral earnest- 
ness, where we should sometimes like to find more distinct 
traces of spiritual passion. In this sermon, as in the one on 
“The Perfect Character of Jesus Christ,” Mr. Trinder seems 


to be more than usually carried away by the earnestness of his - 


thought, and the consequence is that the reader also is more 
deeply impressed. The sermon on “The Mind of a True 
Communicant” is not one from which it is easy to make an 
extract that will give any fair impression of the whole ; but it 
is one which can hardly fail to produce a strong effect on the 
mind of the reader. A passage out of the sermon specially 
referred to by Bishop Alexander, on “The Perfect Character 
of Jesus Christ,” lends itself better to quotation. It shows Mr. 
Trinder’s grasp and strength of judgment :— 


“Nor ought we to forget the words which Christ Himself has 

spoken respecting His proper relation to mankind in general ; 
words which, while they give emphasis to that aspect of His 
moral character and teaching which I have dwelt upon, do in 
effect state claims of the widest extent. Consider, for example, the 
following, to which many others might be added: ‘I came forth 
from the Father ;’ ‘No man cometh unto the Father but by Me;” 
‘I am the Light of the world;’ ‘I am the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life ;? ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest ;’? ‘I am the Bread of Life;’ ‘ This is Life 
Eternal, that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent;’ ‘I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me;’ ‘He that loveth father or mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me;’ ‘If a man love Me, he will keep 
Wy werds”..... That familiarity which scorches and shrivels 
so many reputations in the estimate of those who are admitted to- 
close intimacy, left His untouched with damage. No little weak- 
nesses took off the edge of His grand public discourses. No in- 
firmities of temper lowered His just claims to men’s admiring 
homage. He shared human pain but not human impatience. A 
calm evenness of soul accompanied Him everywhere, the offspring 
not so much of self-restraint as of a perpetual sunshine beaming 
with love and devotion. Hardship fails to ruffle Him. The most 
factious opposition provokes Him indeed to a holy severity, but a 
severity entirely free from personal resentment or bitterness. The 
terrible knowledge that one of His own chosen companions is ready 
to betray Him haunts and oppresses His spirit, but He has no 
threatenings. Even the tortures of the Cross extracted no com- 
plaints from those sacred Lips, but only prayers for His murderers, 
and the cry of His extreme desolation is blended with a holy con- 
fidence and subsides into hopeful resignation.” 
The phrase “ perpetual sunshine ” is one that we have not before 
seen applied to Christ, and it seems tousa very happy one. For 
though he was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” 
what could better describe (say) the discourses of the Last 
Supper itself, than the soft splendour of a setting sun? 
Another sermon which is full of wisdom is that on “ Christ’s 
Poverty in Relation to our Selfishness and Luxury,” a sermon 
in which Mr. Trinder has dwelt upon what we take to be one of 
the most remarkable features of the present day, the fact that 
rich and poor alike seem to attach a greatly increased value, 
and a very much exaggerated value, to the comforts of life,— 
a value which he brings out in strong contrast to the poverty 
of him who, “ possessing all things, yet stripped himself of 
all, that he might thereby help and benefit us all :’— 

“Society is still fastidious and extravagant. Entertainments 
are reckoned, not by the pleasure which they are calculated to 
give, not by the facility which they create for conversation, 
amusement, and social intercourse, but by their variety and costli- 
ness. Take one example: consider what is spent upon children’s 
parties, spoiling the children’s simple taste, rendering them dis- 
contented unless dainty after dainty provokes afresh the pampered 
appetite, making them reckon more highly of what they get to eat 
and drink, than of the mirth and fun and sportive play and artless 
enjoyment of one another’s society. What difference, again I ask, 
is made in the expectation of those who are contemplating a 
settlement in life? How often has one heard an older man of 
business, who has made his way to wealth from the position of a 
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junior clerk, or even a shopboy, say that the son expects to begin 
where the father left off! Has that temper or that expectation 
ceased to exist in our young men and women to any perceptible 
extent? Ought it ever to have existed? Well, I will turn 
‘towards a different quarter. A great fear was suggested to me 
only the other day by a conversation in a railway carriage with 
an artisan, who was returning from Sydney to his home in North 
Wales. From what he told me of himself and of others of his 
class, I fear that working men think even too much of the comforts 
of life. True comfort will be grudged by none. But this man, 
after three years’ trial of colonial life, where he had earned, with 
little interruption, about £3 a week, was returning home un- 
satisfied, while thousands of men were hanging about Sydney and 
other great towns rather than go into the bush, where, as he 
significantly said, there are few of the comforts of life. Turn 
upon these aspects of our modern civilisation the light of Jesus’ 
life in that noble endurance of poverty, that high-minded 
superiority to all beyond necessary comfort, that abiding sense of 
the real value of life, which consisteth not in the abundance of the 
goods which a man possesseth, that unswerving devotion to His 
Father’s will, which constituted His very meat, His daily food. 
His example may yet prove our safety if we will follow it.” 


And the close of the sermon is as simple as it is noble :— 


“If we gave up all, how little would it be compared with His 
entire surrender for our sake! Well, it is true He asks our all, 
that in spirit we may be with Him, united in the bond of an ever- 
living sympathy, creating us after the likeness of His unselfishness. 
Hold all on trust for Him. Take what is necessary for yourselves 
and for Him, according to a moderate estimate of tat which befits 
your station. Give all you can; train your children to give 
detimes ; in spirit and in character strive to be while in this world, 
as He was and is Who sits above.” 

That is the sort of exhortation which reaches men’s hearts, 
because it comes from the heart. 

As a specimen of Mr. Trinder’s highest and most effective 
manner, we may take the sermon on “The More Excellent 
Way,” in which he boldly suggests that God’s knowledge of us 
is founded on his love of us; and this Mr. Trinder urges as a 
powerful reason for believing that our knowledge of God must 
spring out of our love for him :— 

** What the dawn is to the splendour of midday, what the dim 
guesses and simple words of the child are to the mature thought 
and speech of the full-grown man; that is this present state of 
being, though enlightened by Revelation and faith, in comparison 
with our hereafter, in the full light of God’s Presence. No words 
can more touchingly express this truth than those of the strong 
Apostle: ‘When I was a child I spake as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought asa child ; but now that I have become a man, I have put 
away childish things.’ So will the knowledge that we can gain here 
pale and fade away into the nearer, larger, clearer visions of our 
Manhood in Heaven. For, search as we may, learn what we may 
here, it is like a man gazing into a damaged mirror, who sees his 
own face imperfectly. ‘For now,’ says the Apostle, ‘we see in a 
mirror darkly,’ in an enigma; we see without understanding, trace 
a likeness, and know not whose it is; ask innumerable questions 
about our origin, our history, and our future destiny, and receive 
no satisfactory answer. ‘ But then face to face’ we shall see God, 
and ourselves in Him, know what we are, through knowing Him, 
trace His Love, and go on continually perfecting knowledge, even 
as He has always known us. ‘Now I know in part, but then shall I 
know, even as also I have been known.’ Do you ask how this shall 
be? Ask rather how God has always known each one of us His 
children here. He has known us by loving us. So there, the 
knowledge which shall be gained by the redeemed soul, shall be 
that which comes from loving Him.” 

That seems to us a very fine thought, if it be understood, as 
of course, it was meant to be understood, as maintaining that 
even the divine omniscience itself is not the purely intellectual 
attribute which we are apt to suppose it, but a spiritual attri- 
bute which it is impossible to describe as an infinitely magnified 
kind of human science, since in the divine nature the spiritual 
and intellectual are absolutely one, the spiritual absorbing the 
intellectual into itself, rather than the intellectual the 
spiritual,—so that it is far truer to regard the divine know- 
ledge as rooted in love, than the divine love as rooted in 
knowledge. Indeed, it is one of the best distinctions of these 
sermons that their finest sayings are their pithiest, and are never 
diluted by much exposition. Thus, in his very last sermon, 
which was unfinished at the time of his death, Mr. Trinder, 
speaking of the second coming of Christ, says that “the 
certainty of its uncertainty ought to strike us, ought to keep us 
awake,” a mode of putting the matter which will come home 
to any watcher by the sick, who knows precisely what is meant 
by the certainty of the uncertainty of the changes and phases of 
any disease the period of which it is impossible to compute, and 
which for that very reason requires all the more alert and 
keener vigilance. The best characteristic of this volume is 


its absolute freedom from showiness, where that is combined, 
as it is here, with so much weight and strength of religious 
conviction. 
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ROBERTSON OF IRVINE.* 


TxIs name will probably carry with it few associations to any 
of our readers, save those who are Scotch, and those who may 
have made Robertson’s acquaintance during his frequent visits 
to the Continent and to Cambridge during the later years of hig 
life. But in Scotland the name of Robertson of Irvine is almost 
as familiar as that of Robertson of Brighton to English and 
Scotch readers alike. It was borne by a minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church, a most eloquent preacher and a most 
loveable man of unique and picturesque personality, as may he 
gathered from the portraits which adorn the memoir which his 
friend and brother-minister, Dr. James Brown, of Paisley, has 
just written of him. Dr. Brown won his spurs as an able and 
sympathetic biographer in his Life of a Scottish Probationer, 
He is even more at home in his work in this book, which not 
only unfolds the history of an interesting and noble-minded 
man, but is brimful of human interest, of pleasant anecdote, 
and appreciative and delightful description. It is largely 
made up of Robertson’s own letters, deftly woven together, 
and of extracts from his verses, which show that he had the 
soul of a poet, the eye of an artist, and that with greater 
practice he would have acquired considerable skill and tact in 
versification. 

Robertson by birth belonged to the Church of the Seces. 
sion founded by Ebenezer Erskine and his associates. The 
character of his father may be guessed from the question 
asked by the minister of his biographer :—‘ Do ye no’ think, 
Mr. Brown, that John Robertson is just as guid a man as 
there’s ony use for?” The same question might have been 
asked of his mother, whose sister was one of those deliciously 
quaint old Scotch maiden ladies we like to read of,—ready of 
wit and quick of repartee. A minister who had never 
succeeded in getting a church, said to her one day as she 
sat busy with her unresting needles,—‘ You and I are just 
alike, Miss Kirkwood; you never got a husband, and I never 
got a kirk.” “How many calls had you, Sir?” she quickly 
asked. “Oh!” he said, “I never received a call at all.” 
“Then don’t you be evenin’ yourself to me,” was her reply. 
Robertson studied both at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and it 
is worth noting that he owed his “intellectual quickening 
not to any learned professor or other accredited agency, but 
to the accident of his lighting on one or two of the works of 
Dickens, then being issued as monthly serials,” and also to 
companionship with De Quincey, who happened at this time 
to be staying in the house of a relative of Robertson’s, and 
from whom, he says, he gained more than from all his teachers. 
De Quincey had arrived at this house one evening. His hostess 
discovered that some essential part of his outgoing raiment was 
wanting, and asked him to stay till next morning. He accepted 
the invitation, and remained for three years! We are rather 
disappointed we have not some record of Robertson’s friend- 
ship with De Quincey. Surely he must have written home to 
his brothers and friends some description of the evenings 
they spent together. The only reminiscence we have is 
of his little sister thinking the visitor a most mysterious 
personage, because, among other reasons, she saw that 
the servant handed in his meals, but did not go into his 
room. When asked the reason of this, the servant replied: 
“ The last body who went in there was put up the lum, and 
never came out.” Once when she was playing in the lobby 
with his daughter Emily, the door of the dreaded room was 
opened softly, and the gentle voice was heard. Emily said, “It 
is you he wishes,” whereupon the child ran screaming into the 
kitchen and hid behind the servant. But Emily followed, and 
dragging her from her hiding-place to the door, pushed her in. 
She has in her mind a vivid picture of the aspect of the room, 
with its awful “lum,” up which she expected to be thrust. 
There was not a spot which was not littered with papers. De 
Quincey spoke kindly, and said, “I do not wish to frighten 
you, my dear, but only to ask you whether your name is 
Robertson, Robison, or Robinson,” putting the emphasis on 
the distinctive syllables. 

It was by De Quincey’s advice that Robertson went to study 
in Germany, and laid the foundation of that love for Con- 
tinental travel which never left him. Perhaps there is more 
truth of a kind than his biographer admits in Tholuck’s 
opinion of him,—“ Ah! he will never come to anything; he 
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is a great idler.” In the same way, his boyish sobriquet of 
«“ Wandering Willie” was, in a sense, true of him to the end. 
After his ordination, for which he would have been late had 
he not caught a train of cattle-trucks, from one of which he 
cried “ Bey!” to his brother in imitation of his fellow-travellers, 
he settled as minister at the ancient burgh on the Ayrshire 
coast which was henceforth to be associated with his own name. 
A “ quaint, clean, quiet old town,” De Quincey styled it on the 
only occasion he visited it to call on his young friend, and 
was not admitted by the landlady on account of his suspicious 
appearance. There for several years Robertson preached those 
eloquent sermons one of which his brother characterised thus, 
«Sermon? it was not a sermon at all; it was an epic poem,” 
and which gained for him an extraordinary reputation for 
eloquence. There he lived and laboured as a true minister, 
caring for all, training his choir and writing hymns for them 
to sing at service, and gathering his friends around him to 
listen to his wondrous talk. One evening a few young 
students fresh from Church history were talking of the 
quaint old scholastic question,—“ How many angels are sup- 
ported on the point of a needle?” “Five,” said Mr. Robert- 
gon with decision, and justified his answer with the following 
story. One wild, stormy night he was coming home late 
through some side-street at Irvine, and saw a light burning in 
the window of a low room where he knew a poor woman lived 
whose husband was at sea. He wondered what kept her up so 
late, and looking in, he saw her busily sewing by her dim lamp, 
while the five fair rosy children were sound asleep around her. 
« And there was a needle supporting five angels.” 

So many were the attempts to get the eloquent young 
preacher to Glasgow, that an old elder prayed that the Glasgow 
people might be forgiven for their covetousness. It is not 
narrated whether this was the same elder thus described: “He’s 
a man who lives in communion with God and makes shoon” 
(shoes). He was successful in getting what was for Scotland in 
those days a magnificent new church, built for himself and his 
ever-increasing congregation, and was among the first to im- 
prove the bald form of Presbyterian worship by the introduction 
of the organ.and other so-called “innovations.” An old lady 
once remonstrated with him, saying: “I hear you are intro- 
ducing some dreadful innovations into your church service.” 
“Indeed,” he replied ; “ what innovations have we introduced ?” 
“Oh!” she said, “I hear that you read the Commandments 
at the Communion.” “Is that all you have heard?” was his 
reply; “we have introduced a far greater innovation than 
that.” “What is it?” said the good old lady, in some alarm. 
“We try to keep them,” was the reply. During the severe 
illness from which he never really recovered, he used to say 
that “one of the greatest comforts I have, lying here, is to 
remember the singing in our church.” 


When it became evident that he was no longer fit for regular 
duty, some of his friends, lay leaders in the United Presbyterian 
Church, members of his own congregation, and others, testified 
at once to their own generosity and to his extraordinary 
popularity by presenting him with a “singularly rich testi- 
monial of love and sympathy,” amounting to five thousand 
guineas. This enabled him so far to retire from the active 
duties of the ministry, and to winter abroad. It thus comes 
about that the latter half of Dr. Brown’s memoir is full of 
singularly beautiful and interesting letters from Robertson 
descriptive of life at the Engadine, in Rome, and particularly 
in Florence, where, amongst the churches and their services, and 
the art treasures, he literally revelled, and over which it was one 
of his greatest joys to conduct the friends he made there or who 
came to visit him. One of these friends states it is quite hope- 
less to attempt to reproduce the flow of description with which 
he brought old Florence before them. So far did he sometimes 
earry this illusion, that on one occasion in the Chapel of San 
Lorenzo, after speaking in the person of Michael Angelo’s 
Lorenzo, he was asked how he knew what he was describing. 
“ Oh!” he answered, “ of course I know; I was living there; I 
knew Lorenzo well.” On one occasion, at Chiusi, he was 
so carried away by the wail of the Miserere mei, as sung by the 
white-vestured priests heading a long procession, that he joined 
the singers, and “laying hold of one side of the book borne by 
a venerable ecclesiastic, he began to join in the chant, and 
soon his voice could be discerned rising rich and clear above 
all the others.” . 


At home in summer, we find his services in great request as 
a preacher on special occasions in Edinburgh and Glasgow, 





and generally throughout the country. We also read of. his 
preaching at a Presbyterian service at Cambridge, which he 
supposed occupied “a middle ground between the Episcopalian 
exclusive sheep-fold and the Dissenting open common,” not 
wishing to appear, what he was not, “a partisan of Presbytery, 
or anything else,” but not objecting to “preach to thoughtful 
young men on the ground of our common Christianity, 
or common humanity even,” and the “ Presbyterian door” 
being the only one open to him. Also in Iona, “on the 
beautiful green knoll, where the angels met and walked 
with St. Columba, artistically,” he adds, and as we can 
well imagine, himself the chief figure in it, “a most 
effective picture,—hill and sea and sunset, and an ample 
theatre of earnest faces and varied costumes.” But for some 
idea of his concluding years, and especially for the touching 
account of the close of his life, we must refer the reader to 
Dr. Brown's most readable pages. Robertson might have 
done much. Had we space, we could show that he had 
a most vivid descriptive touch, and wrote an excellent prose 
style; that he was an able student and an apt illustrator of 
art; that he wrote some good hymns, and might have excelled 
as a writer of vers de société. He has left little or nothing, 
so far as we know, to show another generation on what grounds 
his great reputation as an eloquent preacher and a fascinating 
talker rests. But thanks to this memoir, we have some record 
of the manner of man he was, the singular beauty and 
simplicity of his life, and the charm of a character of which 
all who knew him owned the spell. 





LIFE AND SPORT IN INDIA* 

Tus is absolutely the best book on sport, and one of the best 
books on life in India, which we have yet seen. The only 
sporting books to compare with it are those of the “Old 
Shekarry,” and they are said, by those who know, to be some- 
what romantic. The present work bears every appearance of 
truthfulness, and has the merit of containing a good deal 
besides mere sporting adventures. It shows us Indian life 
on quite a new side, and one that is too apt to be forgotten by 
the English public. There are accounts of India ad nauseam 
by travellers, missionaries, Civil Servants, and soldiers. The 
author of Tent-Life in Tigerland, as he too alliteratively dubs 
his book, is none of these, but was a planter in two 
different districts in India,—Purneah, bordering on the 
Terai, and Khari, in the North-West Provinces, both of them 
sportsmen’s paradises. The word “planter” gives a very in- 
adequate idea of the thing that a planter is. The planter in 
India a few years back—and apparently, to some extent, still 
—was more like a feudal lord in medizval Europe when 
forest and mountain were full of wolves and bears, than any- 
thing so humdrum and civilised as is suggested by the word 
“planter.” True, he has not wholly escaped the resources of 
civilisation; he crushes his indigo by the application of 
machinery, and shoots his tiger with the latest invention in 
the way of rifles, but he is a lord of many manors, and, like 
a feudal lord, he holds his courts and is the chief adminis- 
trator of justice, in the sort of way depicted on the shield of 
Achilles by Homer. In his district he levies dues and tolls, 
if not taxes, and not unfrequently, it seems, indulges in a 
border raid, and fights for his own hand in a local war with 
his neighbours, and enforces contracts, and carries out a 
trespass or an ejectment literally vi et armis. All the incidents 
of business in such a life as this, not less stirring than the 
incidents of sport, are told with a masterly pen by Mr. Inglis. 
He has now, it seems, removed to another sphere, has become 
a Member of a Legislative Assembly—so we interpret the 
mystic letters, M.L.A., appended to his name—and is Minister 
of Public Instruction at Sydney, New South Wales; but we 
hope it will not be long before he again ministers to the public 
instruction of the republic of readers by another book like 
that before us. 

It is not with tigers alone that we are regaled in these pages ; 
the boar, Anglo-Indian pig, the bear, the buffalo, the leopard, 
vie with the royal cat in being the subject of thrilling 
reminiscences. One of the best stories is one in which the 
writer figures not as an actor, but as a spectator from a 
shooting-pit, of a fight between a tiger and a wild boar, 
in which, while the boar got, on the whole, the best of it, 
both were disabled after a contest as exciting as those of the 





* Tent-Life in Tigerland, By the Hon. James Inglis. London: Sampson 
Low and Co, Limited. 
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professed novelist. But the most gruesome, and perhaps, 
where all are good, the best-told tale in the book, is one of the 
pursuit for three days of an unhappy buffalo which impaled 
a native beater on his horns alive, and could not shake off his 
ghastly burden in spite of all his efforts. To tell the story 
without telling it in the author’s own words would be to spoil 
it, and it is too long to repeat here; but this alone would make 
the fortune of the book. A pleasing characteristic of the 
writer is seen in the telling of this tale, that he does not 
regard the natives of the country among whom he lived and 
on whose labours he thrived as so many “ niggers,” but 
as men actually of like passions, and even affections, with the 
“lordly Sahib.” This kindliness shows itself, too, in the 
graphic account of the man-eating tiger :— 





“Nearly all man-eating tigers are old animals. Their skin is 
generally mangy: they are very cunning: will lie in wait near 
the village tracks: they know the habits of the village population 
as minutely as does the tax-gatherer, and once they take up their 
quarters near a jungle village, they become indeed a terrible 
scourge. The habits of the villagers make the réle of man- 
eater a peculiarly easy one, if once the unholy appetite 
for human flesh has been awakened. ..... The women 
wending their way to the weekly bazaar go forth, indeed, 
in a string, all chattering, laughing, and laden with the 
produce of their little garden patch or small holding for sale 
or barter. At the bazaar, however, some dispose of their wares 
more quickly than others, some have purchases to make, over 
which a deal of chaffering is indispensable. So it is that a few of 
the poor things find the swift twilight suddenly descend upon 
them when they are yet a weary, dangerous mile or two from 
home. Then the cruel, whiskered robber is on the watch. The 
hushed, affrighted women hurry on, their hearts thudding with 
trepidation; and as they hang on to each other’s skirts, they cast 
uneasy startled glances into every bush, and start at every move 
in the tall, feathery, swaying grass. Dogging every footstep, 
watching every movement, the silent, hungry man-eater is crawling 
swiftly and noiselessly alongside the path. It is marvellous with 
what eelerity and absolute silence such a huge animal can glide 
through close jungle...... A basket gets overturned, perhaps. 
A thorn enters the foot. The wretched loiterer must perforce 
linger a moment to pick up her little scattered purchases, adjust 
her dress, or stoops to extract the thorn from her foot. Then with 
a swift, silent bound—for the man-eater rarely betrays his presence 
by a roar—the fierce animal makes his awful onslaught on the 
terror-stricken, hapless victim, and next morning a few scattered, 
crunched, and mangled bones are the sole evidence of the ghastly 
tragedy that has been enacted. There is mourning in some lowly 
hut. A deeper dread settles on the haunted hamlet. But the 
daily routine must go on, the daily wants must be supplied. The 
apathetic fatalistic doctrine resumes its sway, and so the tale is 
repeated I have known whole tracts of fertile country 
allowed to relapse into untilled jungle from the presence of a single 
man-eating tiger. I have seen villages entirely deserted from the 
same cause.” 


This lengthy extract testifies alike to the literary skill and 
kindly heart of the writer, and from it the reader may judge 
how admirably he can tell some moving incident of flood or 
field. The most exciting of all are the tales of tigers, and we 
heartily commend them to any one who, like the Fat Boy in 
Pickwick, wants to make his own or his neighbours’ flesh 
creep. 
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The Girl’s Own Outdoor Book, edited by Charles Peters (Religious 
Tract Society), is a volume addressed to the useful object of com- 
bating what the editor rightly calls the “ pernicious habit of re- 
maining too much indoors.” It is divided into eighteen chapters, 
including a preliminary essay on “ Girlhood” by Miss Lily Watson. 
The first of these chapters are ‘‘ Outdoor Recreations,” and here 
we get instructions about riding, cricketing, lawn-tennis, skating, 
tricycling (by Dr. Gordon Stables), and various other games and 
amusements. The paper on cricket is amusing, but not calculated 
to advance that game among lady-readers. In fact, its mcral is, 
“ Don’t play cricket !’—and perhaps it is right. Anyhow, a soft 
ball should be used. Outdoor science of various kinds is discussed, 
and there are chapters on the very dangerous and expensive 
amusement of shopping. It is evidently much cheaper and safer 
to go for a walking tour. Six young ladies went, for the inside 
of a week, at a total expense of £8 4s. 6d.,—i.e., 4s. 6d. each per 
diem. They accomplished ninety-six miles in the six days. Alto- 
gether, this seems likely to be a useful volume. It is amply 
illustrated. 


Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., has reprinted from the Universal 
Review, in a neat and handy volume, a useful paper on The Rules, 
Customs, and Procedure of the House of Commons. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—Mr. Bradlaugh, though not possessing any great 





seniority in the House, has had an experience in the subject of | one 


ee 


which he writes of such an extent and such a kind as to make him 
an authority. It would not be easy to find elsewhere so lucid and 
minute an exposition of what an “unsworn Member ” may do, 
Generally, the volume is worthy of all praise. The writer doeg 
not approve of the interminable debates on the Address, and 
remarks with much force that “the habit of raising minor ques- 
tions by Members who have been unlucky in the ballot... , . 
is one that ought not to be encouraged.” He approves of Bills 
which have passed the second reading being continued on to, 
succeeding Sessions of the same Parliament, and does not, we 
gather, disapprove of the Closure. It is ambiguous to say, “The. 
majority for the Closure must be at least one hundred.” Of 
course, in the “Standing Orders” the facts are properly stated, 
for these words mean, as they stand, a majority of a hundred over 
the noes. A good book, and admirably brief. 

The Land of the Vikings: a Popular Guide to Norway. By (, 
Jurgenson. (Walter Scott.)—This is a new edition, furnished 
with time-tables, routes, and sundry other information, corrected 
up to date. The work first appeared five years ago, and seems to 
have been found useful. 

We have received the half-yearly volume of Little Folks: a 
Magazine for the Young (Cassell and Co.), containing, among other 
attractions, a tale, ‘“‘ Mother Bunch,” by Mrs. Molesworth. 

Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. By Edna Lyall. (Methuen.)—This 
is an interesting little sketch of the growth of a writer’s mind, not 
drawn, we can easily believe, without some hints from the writer’s 
own experiences, though purposely made very different in its cir- 
cumstances. The early stirrings of the literary faculty in the 
child, his anxiety, for instance, to realise the scenes which he 
imagines, have all the appearance of genuine experiences. There 
is a love-story combined with the narrative of the “ novelist’s ” 
career, a necessary addition, it may be, as the public will have such 
things, but otherwise not an improvement. 

English Associations of Working Men. By J. M. Baernreithgr. 
Translated by Alice Taylor. (Swan Sonnenschein.)—The original 
of this book was reviewed in the Spectator of May 21st, 1887. We 
welcome it in its English form, commended as it is to the public 
by so competent an authority as Mr. J. M. Ludlow. It is only 
necessary to repeat that this is a most able and exhaustive work, 
unless we add that the testimony which our German critic bears 
to the condition of our working men, and to the general relation 
of classes in this country, is most gratifying. 

Early Days of Mormonism. By J. H. Kennedy. (Reeves and 
Turner.)—This book tells the story of Mormonism from its 
beginning down to the time when Joseph Smith and his brother 
were murdered in the jail at Carthage. And it also gives an 
account of the first efforts of Smith’s disciples, after his death, to 
keep together the community which he had founded. To this 
part belongs the very curious story of the ‘‘ Mormon Kingdom ” on 
Beaver Island, Lake Michigan. Strang was an elder, though but 
a recent disciple, and at Smith’s death he claimed the succession, 
backing up his claim with certain writings (on metallic slabs) 
which he called the “ Plates of Laban.’’ He started his business, 
so to speak, at a place now called Spring Prairie, in Wisconsin, 
and then, to be more out of the way, he removed it to Beaver 
Island, where he proclaimed himself King. This was in flat 
opposition to the law, but it did not prevent him from being 
elected to the State Legislature. By his exertions a new county 
was organised, of which Beaver Island was a part. For a while 
the kingdom prospered, though the old inhabitants of the island 
were strongly opposed to it. Strang passed some excellent laws; 
but he made a mistake which was fatal to him. He ordered the 
women to wear “bloomers.” Most of them obeyed, but some 
refused. He excommunicated their husbands. Three of these 
men assassinated him; and his kingdom came to the ground. 
Mr. Kennedy has evidently taken great pains to tell the story 
faithfully and, though he does not conceal his dislike of Mormon- 
ism, fairly. The book appears to be of quite recent date, though 
there is a passage on p. 251 which reads as if it had been written 
in the lifetime of Brigham Young (who died in 1877) :—“ Brigham 
Young has endeavoured to obtain possession of the remains of the 
Prophet, that they might be interred beneath the temple at Salt 
Lake.” Almost as much trouble seems to have been taken to hide 
these remains as we read about in the burial of Attila. 

A Crown of Shame. By Florence Marryat. 3 vols. (F. V. 
White and Co.)—Though there is much that is well written, and 
the delineation of character is occasionally lifelike and vivid, the 
plot embodied in A Crown of Shame is revolting, and its coarse- 
ness taints the whole narrative. The author brings into relief 
the unsavoury details of this plot, and continually harps on the 
subject to such an extent as to damage even the character that is 
above suspicion. Lizzie Fellowes is‘really a noble and pure 
woman, and also a lifelike and firmly outlined character, indeed, 
of the best creations of Miss Marryat. Yet she is made to 
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say :—‘“I will never marry you now! Never! Not if there 
was not another man in the world,”—somewhat of a jar on the 
high moral tone in which she has been speaking. The scene is 
laid in San Diego, and the tropical colouring, the life on the 
plantation, and the Negroes themselves, are really very good, and 
form a capital background; indeed, we prefer the “ coloured ” 
part of the book to the “white.” By the way, how is it 
that the “Indian” sun shines on San Diego? Of course 
it is the same sun, and the writer may, indeed, have meant 
only to indicate its fierceness. While Miss Marryat’s people 
are very human, De Courcelles and Maraquita especially so, we 
must conclude with expressing a regret that she could not have 
chosen a more wholesome plot, or at least managed her own plot 
more delicately. 

Juvenile Literature as It Is.. By Edward Salmon. (H. J. Drane.) 
—Mr. Salmon has here welded together various articles on the 
subject published by him in the Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, &c. 
Altogether, he gives a satisfactorily complete review of books for 
boys and girls, and criticises them fairly and judiciously. The first 
chapter gives the result of that favourite device, a plébiscite. We 
must confess to a certain distrust of this contrivance, whether used 
for political or other purposes. Under the head of “ Favourite 
Authors,” we find 223 votes given to C. Dickens, and one only 
to the author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays” and Mr. Henty. 
When we come to favourite books, “ Robinson Crusoe” heads the 
list with 43, though Defoe only receives 24 votes, and “Tom Brown” 
has 15. There was evidently not a little insincerity about the 
voting; and, indeed, Mr. Salmon, in his concluding remarks, 
recognises as much. 


The Industries of Japan. By J.J. Rein. With 44 Illustrations. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This fine volume of Professor Rein’s 
may be taken as the second and supplementary volume to his 
“Japan,” wherein the physiography of the country was treated of. 
Japanese industry naturally divides itself into agriculture, mining, 
and art. To the European, Japanese agriculture has little in- 
terest compared to its art products, for the simple reason that the 
one needs a visit to Japan, the other we are familiar with. Yet the 
extraordinary care and patience of the Japanese is no less apparent 
in his farming than in his handicrafts. With a soil that cannot 
be called fertile, he manages by his skill and judgment in the use 
of irrigation, to more than supply his wants. Professor Rein has 
devoted half his volume to a description of agriculture proper, 
rice, tea, tobacco, and drugs, including the manufacture of saké, 
the silk-culture, and the lacquer industry, useful woods and the 
forests of Japan, concluding with a chapter on Japanese flora 
and gardening, and the Japanese love of Nature. Those divisions 
connected with art-industries, such as silk-raising and lacquer 
manufacture, possess great interest and value. The brewing of 
saké, also, is curious, and not without interest to the chemist. 
Mining should become a great part of trade; at present it has 
hardly come up to the accounts of Marco Polo. Coming now to 
the consideration of Art, we find that marvellous skill which has 
so much struck Western nations. The preparation and working 
of lacquer we may take as an example of that patient work and 
disregard of time which we may ridicule indeed, yet cannot but 
envy. It is quite unique, and exhibits to the full all the qualities 
for which the native of Japan is famous. A somewhat exhaustive 
description of the lacquer industry is given by the author, but it 
is none too much. Professor Rein, indeed, dilates with enthusiasm 
on the many beautiful and ornamental designs which show a 
charming play of fancy and a rich, pleasing, and harmonious 
colouring. Three beautiful plates, if they do not exactly equal 
the exquisite polish of lacquer, yet (the frontispiece particu- 
larly) give one a fair idea of the beauty of the patterns. The 
author also notices embroidery and brocade, and praises the 
bast-paper, giving an extremely interesting summary of its 
manufacture. There are three woodcuts of bast-paper plants, 
each on paper prepared from its own bast. Surely nothing 
could be more wonderful than their strength and fineness. 
The admirable ironwork of the Japanese must call forth un- 
stinted admiration, both for the forged swords and their ex- 
quisite hilts, and for the cast-iron vases with their inlaid work. 
Some illustrations of the sword-guards, especially the Kinai, 
would have been acceptable. Zégan, or inlaid work on iron, is 
surely one of the greatest triumphs which the uncreative Japanese 
can show his Western rivals; a capital phototype does full justice 
to a beautiful example. The copper and the bronze are hardly less 
beautiful. The bronze mirrors, by-the-way, long puzzled every 
one with their reflection from a polished surface of figures carved 
onthe back. The physical explanation of this curious fact is 
equally curious. Ceramics might very well have called for more 
exhaustive treatment ; but, as the author assures us, it is not likely 
to be neglected. However, we have a fairly full account of stone- 
ware and faience, with eoloured plates and phototypes of Arita and 





Satsuma ware, and also of Japanese majolica, or “‘ Banko-Yaki,” a 
beautiful glazed earthenware. Two reproductions of Arita and 
Kaga porcelain are both very good. The colouring of the Satsuma 
bowl is very true indeed. With enamel work Professor Rein 
finishes this treatise of industrial Japan. If he has not treated 
some sections of industry, notably ceramics, as fully as we could 
have wished, and if he has been somewhat sparing in illustrations, 
he has yet given us a deep insight into the industrial arts of 
Japan. There are maps, numerous statistics and analyses, and an 
English and Japanese index. 


New Eprrions.—The Historical Families of Dumfriesshire, and 
the Border Wars. By C. L. Johnstone. Second edition. (Ander- 
son and Son, Dumfries.) ——Lives of Indian Oficers. By Sir J. W. 
Kaye. Vol. II. New edition. (W.H. Allen and Co.) ——Brigade 
Drill Made Easy (fourth edition), Battalion Drill Made Easy 
(fourth edition), and Guides’ and Markers’ Duties in Company 
Drill (fifth edition), by William Gordon. (Gale and Polden.) 
An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. By John Caird, D.D., 
LL.D. New edition. (Maclehose and Sons.) The Water Babies. 
By Charles Kingsley. New edition.—An Elementary Tewxt-Book 
of Chemistry. By W.G. Mixter. Second and revised edition.— 
Magnum Bonum. By Charlotte M. Yonge. New edition. (Macmillan 
and Co.) The English Flower Garden. By W. Robinson. Second 
edition. (Murray.) Echoes from the Welsh Hills. By Rev. David 
Davies. Cheap edition, revised. (Passmore and Alabaster.) 
The Ministry of the Christian Church, by C. Gore, M.A. Second 
edition.—A Short Text-Book of Political Economy. By J. E. Symes; 
M.A. Second edition. (Rivingtons.) The Wedding Ring. By 
J. Maskell. Second edition, revised. (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.) ——Needlework for Ladies, for Pleasure and Profit. By 
“Dorinda.” Third edition, revised and enlarged. (Sonnen- 
schein.) ——Tourist’s Guide to the Channel Islands (second edition), 
West Riding of Yorkshire (fifth edition), by G. Phillips Bevan, 
F.S.S.; - Bedfordshire, by A. J. Foster, M.A.; Norfolk (fourth 
edition), by Walter Rye; and Worcestershire, by R. N. Worth, 
F.G.S. (E. Stanford.) The Law Relating to Local Rates. By G. F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S. Second edition. (Stevens and Sons.) 
Aspects of Scepticism. By J. Fordyce, M.A. Second edition.—The 
Household Doctor, &c. Edited by George Black, M.B. Edin. Second 
edition, revised.—Letters from a Mystic of the Present Day. Second 
edition. (E. Stock.) —--Papers on Alternating Currents of Electricity. 
By T. H. Blakesley, M.A. Second edition, enlarged. (Whittaker 
and Co., and G. Bell and Sons.) 
































PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
















a 
Nines cticiniccrstsiceanendanbandidanasisuedcddagudel (Portheim) 1/6 
Ashe (R. P), Two Kings of Uganda, cr 870............ccccccscereeseereeeneees (S. Low) 6/0 
Barlow (C.), The New Tay Bridge, 4to ........... einneaelioeeavaeaniinas (Spon) 21/0 
Bodmer (G. R.), Hydraul c Motors, Cr 8VO .......cccccceceeeeeeceeeeees (Whittaker) 14/0 
Borrow (G.), Bible in Spain, cr 8V0 .........s000.000 a ..(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Bright (W.), The Incarnation, Cr 8V0 ........ c.eccecseee coeceeeeeceeceeces (Rivington) 60 


se-eeeeeees---(Brentano) 5/0 
...(W. Blackwood) 25/6 
issinduansde ... (Clowes) 10/6 


Bryce (L.), Romance of the Alter Ezo, 12mo ...... 
Carr (C.), Margaret Maliphant, 3 vols. cr 8vo . 
Clode (W.), Law Relating to Tenement, 8vo ...... 
Dean (A.), Issac Eller’ Money, 12mo .......0-000....00-++ .(Unwin) 2/0 
Dering (K. G.), Giraldi; or, the Course of Love, 2 (Triibn+r) 120 
Di tionary of Medical Specialists, cr 8vo_..... (Whiting) 3/6 
Hamilton (W.), Poems, &c , on Tobacco, l6m eves & Turner) 5/0 
Hornby ((+. M. A.), At Odd Minutes, 16mo ........ a. Longman) 3/0 









Hutton (A ), Cold Steel: Treatise on the Sabre, 4to...... Jaaaineeumeaioste (Ciowes) 7/6 
Jessop (E. M.), Netley Abbey, folio ..........ccccecceceeeeeree (Eyre & Spottiswoode) 6/9 
eee CGe. TD. GR WEE 0 Oe OH GU once cssdccacsscscnsncensngnaaces ..(Roper) 6/0 
King (0.), Queen of Bedlam, CF 8V0  ......:......ccccocccccosseceeserseereenecees (Warne) 2/0 
Lincoln (A.), Personal Recollections of, by W. H. Herndon, 3 vols....(Drane) 21/0 
Madan (H. G ), Elementary Treatise on Heat, cr 8v0........6....06-+ (Rivington) 90 
Malan (C. F. D, M.), Eric and Connie’s Cruise in South Pacific, cr 8v0(5. Low) 5/0 
Marryat*(Captain), Poor Jack, cr 870 .......cccceseecseceneeeeeeceeeseeen ces (W. Scott) 2/0 
McCormick (W. 8.), Three Lectures on English Literature, 12mo (Gardner) 3/6 
Millington (H.), Translat on into Latin Verse, 12m0...............-ces00+ . (Bell) 2/6 
Moberley, Cesar’s Commentaries: Gallic War, 3, 4,5 ...(Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Morris (5. S. O.), Elementary Navig :tion, 8vo........ (Griffin) 20 


Nettleship (H.), Contributions to Latin Lexicography “(Oxford Univ. Press) 21/0 
Powell (R. S. 8. B.), Pig-Sticking and Hog-Hunting, 8vo ............ (Harrison) 18/0 









Raymond (G.), How They Kept the faith, cr 8V0 .........cceceeceeeeeeeeees (Nelson) 4/9 
Sadler (M. F.), Epistle to Galatians, Cr 8VO 22. weeseceescseeeeceeeeceeceeees .... (Bell) 6/0 
Sidgwick (A.), Teaching of Composition, cr 8VO_ ............-cecceceeees (Rivinzton) 6 
Skeat (W. W.), Chaucer's Legend of Good Women ......(Oxford Univ. Press) 6/0 
Smyth (8.), History of the 20th Regiment, 8vo ......... (Manchester Pub, Co.) 15/0 
Songs of Scotland, Illustrated, 8vo...... caepaniadaancdacesdannsicatuinnitianaes (Portheim) 1/6 
Tolstoi (L. N.), Physiology of War, cr 8vo .. wo... (W. Scoit) 2/6 
Towle (J. A.), Plato’s Pythagoras, 8V0 .....cccccccccrcescccceccescsceesccece (friibner) 4/0 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “ SpecTaTor ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


, altos Yearly. ay Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the Uni yearly. 
ve Rae _ on _ “a ata ote OO cue Cs i oe 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany pee tay eee (> ff we 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c,... wo 1B Cun 016 3.....0 8 2 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Niusson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


6“ ”) ON MONDAY NEXT, 
i. I B E R T Y | and during the month of JULY, LIBERTY & 
ART CO. will hold their SUMMER SALE of 
REMNANTS, 
FABRICS DAMAGED, SOILED, SAMPLE, 
and SURPLUS STOCK, 
For Dresses and Furniture. | the prices of which havebeen GREATLY REDUCED 
Beautiful and Inexpensive. FOR THIS SALE, and afford an exceptional 
opportunity for intending purchasers, 
LIBERTY & CO. REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 


Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 


W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 
CO. J. WHITbY, BA., M.B, Cantab. 
(Resident). 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

















HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK, 


Physicians f 








Manufactory, Birmingham, 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a dozen are 
worn out by the use of improper spectacles. This is the 
result of wearing spectacles which are made by the gross, 
and so cannot, as a rule, suit any person’s requirements 
accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to care- 
fully test the eyes without the use of atropine or bella- 
donna, and then have a pair of spectacles or folders made 
specially, under his own supervision, for each person who 
applies to him, the lenses being worked to suit all pecu- 
liarities of vision and the frames made to fit the features. 
VISI Oo N Without these precautions are taken, no glasses will pre- 
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FAILING 


serve the vision unimpaired. 

JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician (Author of 
“Our Eyes,”’ now in its seventh edition), may be consulted 
free of charge in all cases of failing vision, at his Consulting 
Rooms, 35 Alfred Place West, S.W. (oppusite South Ken- 
sington Railway Station) ; and at 63 Strand, W.C. 


HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE GC QCOA, 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








VAN 











T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT FMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guineas and £50 
respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be OFFERED for COMPETI- 
TION in SEPTEMBER, 1889. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London, and may be 


joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also 
for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE, E 


. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 





Rorat SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS 
The ONE-HUNDRED ani ELEVENTH EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, Pa 


Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, B.W.S., Secretary, 


ee 
ROSVENOR GALLERY, 


NOW OPEN, 9 a.m. to 7 p.m, 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 











HE NEW GALLERY, _ Regent 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 9 till7. Admission, 1s, 


Street, 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Kight boys have 
just passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University, Ning 
passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 
Number of Boys in the School, 80,—67 Boarders, 13 Day Scholars, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrIncIPAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on JULY 
llth and12th. The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
in connection with it :— 

One of £40 a year for two years. 
One of £30 a year for three years. 
Twenty-one of £30 a year for one year, 

Holders of these Scholarships will bo eligible at the end of their first year's 
residence for FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for two years, of 
which twelve are awarded annually, 

For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and farther particulars, apply to 

J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 


WOMEN, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near Oxford.—EXAMINATION 
for at least SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, Classics or Mathematics, 
value £60 to £20, on JULY 16th or 17th. Names to be sent on or before July 
9th. Value of Scholarships will vary according to merits of candidates, allowance 
being made for age.—Furthers particulars from Rev. the WARDEN. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations. FOURTEEN Entrance or Foundation SCHOLARSHIPS, &7 
to £10, in July.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 








pr SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortablo ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 





TUTTGART, REINSBURGSTRASSE 10.—Miss 
kK) KATE SERCOMBE, L.L.A., receives a LIMITED NUMBER of ELDER 
GIRLS. Special advantages for German, Music, and Painting. Home comforts, 





EAD-MASTERSHIP.—POCKLINGTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
FOUNDED 1514. 

The Governors invite applications for the Head-Mastership of the above from 
Graduates of some University within the British Empire. Candidates need not 
be in Holy Orders. Salary, £2.0 per annum, aud capitation fees, £5 upon each 
boy up to 40, £2 above that number. Four “ Dolman” Exhibitions of £40 per 
annum, each for three years, tenable at St. John’s College, Cambridge, are 
attached to the School, and there are Exbibitions for boarders and day scholars, 
Large houseand garden, with accommodation fur upwards of forty boarders ; also 
a hostel, with accommodation for about twenty boarders. 

Printed particulars gratis, or (for 13 stamp-) with print of the Scheme of 
Management, on application to S. Snowden, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, 
Pocklington. . 

Application, marked “ P. G. S.,”’ accompanied by testimonials, to be sent to 
the Clerk on or before August 10th, 

June 20th, 1889. 








ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


WANTED in SEPTEMBER, in the Girls’ Grammar School, Camp Hill, Bir- 
mingham, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. French and Botany are desirable. 
Salary, £80 per annum, 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on application to 
the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, to whom 
applications and copy-testimonials should be sent before July 12th next. 

Birmingham, June 19th, 1839, 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be JULY 16th and 17th. Several 
Scholarships offer:d £50. Ages under 15 and under 13. Candidates entertained 
at College Candidates at distance examined at nearest centre:.—Particulars 
from Rey. the WARDEN. 











ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 

mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 

Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 

Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 

Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 

DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 





St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





\ X TESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will 
BEGIN on JULY 2nd. At least Ten Scholarships and several Exhibitions will 
be open to Competition,—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Deans 
Yard, Westminster, 
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a 
NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 


ili lied with Teachers of University qualifications, either 
Schools an i aris, Coaching in Special Subjects, or Visiting Teaching. 
SS to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, Kensington, Ww. 
re, 2:, 6d. to Employers engaging & Member. 


For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 








PsSOM COLLEGE, SURREY. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL. 
Classical and Modern Sides, Excellent scientific teaching. House system. 
200 Boys, 14 Masters. Head-Master receives $1 Boarders on special terms. 
SEVEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS on JULY 9th 


and 10th. 
For Prospectus, 


NGLENOOK, DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM PREPARES 
BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and gives particular attention to physical 
Inclusive terms from 80 to 100 guineas per annum, according to 


= onl permitted to Dr. Francis Warner, F.R.C.P., 24 Harley Street, W. 


ISS M. BRAMSTON, 41 Dingwall Road, Croydon, will 
bave VACANCIES in SEPTEMBER for two or three girls between 12 
and 18, Instruction given at High School, or otherwise where desirable. 





apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











LFRACOMBE.—_ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
I —Thoroughly furnished, equipped, and decorated. Two hundred and fifty 
rooms. Eight jawn-tennis courts. Large swimming-bath, Private baths, 
Descriptive tariff of MANAGER. 





paopanrial ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we we ore wee 29,500,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... ss «ore ane wwe -10, 000,000 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 


1848, 








THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE. 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, &c. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY, London, a Splendid Selection ; and, by the 
gracious permission of H.M. the Queen, Selections from the Royal Galleries of 
WAUTOTYPE REPRODUCTION 

Ri IONS of MODERN PAINTINGS f al; 
the Luxembourg, and the Royal Academy. » cilia 


OLD PARI B. 
TEN ETCHINGS 
BY 


Cc. MERYON. 
Reproduced on Copper by the Auto-Gravure Process, and accompanied with 
PREFACE AND ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 
The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman Paper cnt-out Mounts, 
and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio, Price Three Guineas. 








FREE BY POST. 

“AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” A Pamphlet, 40 pp. Con- 
taining a Description of Autotype, suggestions for Decorating the Home with 
appropriate Pictures, short lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works. 
With 4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press notices, &c. 

THE ACT OTYFRS GO BY A Fy, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities ayes by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





Ue #28 and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








OBINSON AND CLEAVER’ S ARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED 





NEW SUMMER DRESS 


GOODS. 
AT FIRST COST. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 
HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 

Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinos 
and Cashmeres. 


De gene PILLS. — Wrone 
MADE Riaut.—Every day that any bodily 
suffering is permitted to continue renders it more 
certain to become chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s 
purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well 
adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered, the 
liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels 
torpid, or the brain muddled. With this medicine 
every invalid can cure himself, and those who are 
weak and infirm through imperfect digestion may 
make themselves strong and stout by Holloway’s 
excellent Pills. A few doses of them usually mitigate 
the most painful symptoms caused by undigested 
food, from which they thoroughly free the alimen- 
tary‘canal and completely restore its natural power 
and action. 


“SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page........006 exeusdtadeesine sa nbewan +.£10 10 0 
Half-Page we & SF OC 
Quarter-Page........ . 212 6 
Narrow Column .. 310 0 
Half-Column......... 115 0 
Quarter-Column vieseesereeeeerreee 017 6 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s,; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
cross two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 

14s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or 
Twelve Months. 

To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the 
Publishing Office not later than noon on Friday, 








MATCHLESS SHIRTS. 

Best quality long cloth, with four-fold finest Linen 

onts, 35s. 6d. per half-dozen (to measure or 
pattern, 2s. extra). 

OLD SHIRTS made as good as new, with best 
materials in Neck-Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. 
the half-dozen, 

Price-list and samples of Collars, Cuffs, &., post-fr2e. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 





SPECTACLES. 


bbl =) les unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTIOCIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREERT, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘* The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
vy 9 contains valuable suggestions to sufferer, 

‘rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH :6 Poultry, E.0. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


WIFE’S SISTER, 


Full information on this subject may be found in the 
Publications of the 


MARRIAGE LAW DEFENCE UNION. 


A List of Pamphlets (}d.each and upwards) will 
be sent free on app ication to the Secretary, G. J. 
MURRAY, Esq., 1 King Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 








USE 
- = F's 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, CamEnon, M.D., says:—"‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.”’ 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 


BROWN AND POLSON IN 


1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





Spseram, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured, 


PEAR S’ 


SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. Itis specially suitable for ladies, children 


or delicate and sensitive skins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 
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THE 
a HOUSE MAGAZINE. 


Contents or No. 1, JULY, 1839. 
INTRODUCTORY : -NEWBERY HOUSE AND ITS FOUNDER. 
FREEDOM FOR THE CuurRcH WiTHOUr DISESTABLISH- 

MENT, By the Rev. ‘Il’. Moore, M.A. 

Lay AND CLERICAL (ONFERENCES ON CHURCH QUES- 
TIONS.—CONFERENCE Lt. By a Privileged Reporter. 

Notes ON THE SuBJECTS, DATES, AND JEXT OF THE 
Psatms.—Part I. By the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, 
M.A. 

Tur Lincotn TRIAL: REMINISCENCES OF THE Past, 
AND TH*IR LESSON FOR THE PRESENT, By the lev. 
Canon Wenham. : 

Catuoric ReForM IN France. By the Right Rev. 
H. b. Jenner, D.D. 

THe Ornaments Rupric.—Part I. By the Rev. T. 
W. Belcher, D.D. 

SERMON OurLINEs FOR JuLy. By the Editor. 

INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CREED. By C. Thayne. 

THOUGHTS SUGGESTED BY DaRwin’s Lirs. 
Rev. W. C. Geen, M.A. 

Tue Rev. JaMES SKINNER AT NEWLAND: A SKETCH. 


By Mrs C. F Hernaman. 
“Tur BisHor’s BIBLE” (Lllustrated). Chaps. 1-3. 
By Sir Robert 


By D. Christie Murray and H. Herman. 
Tae Recent Eciipse OF THE SUN. 
8. Ball, LU.D., F.RS. (Astronomer Royal for 
Ireland). 
Tus svory oF Caprain SMI(H, LATE OF THE RoYAL 
Navy. By Vin. Vincent. 
“Jesus 1s Gop.’ (Music.) By Arthur H. Brown. 
IntustrateD Text. 


By the 


Sonnets: ‘‘FatHER Damen.” By the Rev. S. J. 
Stone, M.A. 
**Boy:’? a “Tory FOR THE YounG.  (Lilustrated.) 


Ry Miss Milinan. 

BrsiicaL QuesTIONS FOR COMPETITION. 
Editor, 

Current Events In Cuurcu LIFF. 

Reviews OF Books. 

CORRESPONDENCE: OvR PROGRAMME ORITICISED.— 
CONGREGATIONAL SINGING—W3HAT 1S IT? 

CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH. 

GairritH, Farran, OKEDEN, and WFLSH, London. 


By the 


BLACKWO0D’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 885. JULY, 1889. 28. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Tue Portaait or Mr. W. H. By Oscar Wilde. 
ScENES FROM A SILENT Wortp. By a Prison Visitor. 
Natura Emigration. By John Martineau. 
Lapz Bapy. Chaps. 24-26. 


Tue PartiTIoN OF THE EartH. From €chiller. By 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 

Recent CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. 
Story. 

IsraAHin TO BUSHIRE: RoapS AND RESOURCES OF 
SOUTHERN PERSIA. By Colonel Mark 8, Bell, V.C., 
R.K. 

ABOUT THE UMBRELLA-MENDER: A STUDY. 
Beatrice Harraden, B.A, 

An ArcapIAN SUMMER: THE IMPRESSIONS OF AN 
IMPRESSIONIST.—{Conclusion.) 


CriticaAL PosiITION OF HUROPEANS IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA, 
Witi1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


By W. W. 


By 





Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM ‘BLACKWOOD.’ 
THIRD SERIES —No. III, 


Contents :—A FRENCH SPECULATION. By the Hon. 
Lady Mar-aret Majendie.—Rurus HIcKMAN OF ST. 
Borotrpna’s. By Lord Wellwood (Hon, H. J, Mon- 
creitf).—Hans PRELLER: A LEGEND OF THE RHINE 
Fatts’ By C. L. Lewes.—THE PurERTO DE MEDINA, 
By Maurice Kingsley, F.R.G S., A.I.C.E,—Jack anD 
Minory. By Colonel Alfred Hurcourt. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinbargh and London. 





Monthly, priee Half-a-Crown. 

VHE CON'EMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents For JULY. 

Cueap Missronarirs. By Meredith Townsend. 

Tue First Society OF British AUTHORS (1813), 
Walter Besant 

Bosnia AND ITs LAND TENURE. 

THE ForureE OF ENGLISH ‘THEOLOGY, 
Sanday. 

Tuomas Harpy. By J. M. Barrie. 

A CoLLoguy on CurRENcY. By Henry Hucks Gibbs. 

JeweLs AND Dress. By Mrs, Howe's. 

THe Primitive HomE OF THE ARYANS. By Professor 
Sayce. 

* MALE AND FemaLe Creatsp He Tuem.” By Julia 
Wedgwood. 

THE PosITION OF THE IrntsH TENANT. By J. J. 
Ciancy, M.P. 
IsnptsTeR and Oo., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.9. 

HE NINEUEENTH CENTURY, 

2 JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 

Piain SPEAKING ON THE Irish Union. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M:P. 

THE “iGHr-Hours Quesrion. By Harol! Cox. 

Tue Fortu Bripee. (With Illustrations.) By Sir 
John Fowler and Benjamin Baker. 

Tue First-NigHt JUDGMENT OF PLaAYs, 
A. Jones. 

Sport in NEPAUL. 

Tue Last ILtNess OF LorD BEACONSFIELD, 
Dr. Kidd, 

Tue THeATRE FRANGAIS AND ITS SOCI-TAIRES.— 
(Concluded.) By Malle. Blaze de Bury. 

THE APPEAL AGAINST FEMALE SUFFRAGE: A REPLY. 

1. ty Mrs. Fawcett. 
2. By Mrs. ashton Dilke. 
Gr»RpDANO Bruno AND New ITALy. 


By 


By Paulina Irby. 
By Professor 





By Henry 


By Lady Eva Wyndham Quin. 
By 


By Karl Blind. 


HEALTH-SEEKING IN TENERIFE AND MADEIRA. By 
Sir M. rell Mackenzie. 
Rk. DANDELOW: A STORY HatF-To.D. By the Rev. 


Dr. Jessopp. 
Tur Prrsia OF THE SHA. By J. D. Rees. 


London: Kraan Pavt, Trencn, and Co. 


= NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JULY. 2s. 6d. 

Tue THREATENED ABDICATION OF Man, 
Lynn Linton. 

Dr. Jonnson ON MopERN Poetry. By William 
Wat-on. 

VACCINATION IN THE ‘‘ ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA.” 
—: Repty. By C. Creighton, M.D. 

Tue Cuurcu's Grmnasium. By Austen Pember. 


By Mrs. 


Poor-Law LINFIRMARIES AND THEIR NEEDS. By 
Louisa Twining. 
GrorGE Sanp aT AN EnotisH Scuoon, By J. G. 


Alger. 

THE PRESENT FEELING OF THE WorKING CLAS3ES. 
By G. Rome Hall. 

WittiaM Girrorp’ By Cyril A. Waters. 

Somr PARLIAMENTARY INCIDENTS. By C. W. Rad- 
clitfe Cooke, M.P. 

Potitics at Home AND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 


Price Is. 
URRAY’S MAGAZIN GS. 
Contents FoR JULY. 
Oup Vrnice. By the Earl of Carnarvon. 
THE MIN‘STER OF KinpDRAcH. Chaps, 1-2, 
THOUGHTS ON THE Last WIMBLEDON MEETING. By 
Major Flood Page. 
Tue Art or Recitation.—Part I. By Clifford 
Harr son. 
VARIETIES OF FNDIAN SPORT. 
Tue SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 
A GHOSTLY MANIFESTATION. By a Clergyman. 
In THE Fo’c’s’Le. By Morley Roberts. 
Comepy or a CountTry-HovusEe.—(Concluded.) By 
Juhan Sturgis. 
Notes or THE MontH.—Ovr Liprary List. 


London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Now ready, No. 19, et, yee 23. 61. ; per post, 
HE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir FrepERICK PoLLock, Bart., M.A., 
LLD., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford, Professor of Common Law in 
the Inns of Court. 

ConTENTS. 
SprciFic PERFORMANCE AND LaEsIo FipEr, By Lord 
Justice Fry. 
Une Ecorse pes Scrences PonitiquEs, By Max 
By F. W. Maitland. 


L clere. 
PossFssIon FoR YEAR AND Day. 
On THE ReseEctION oF HEARSAY. By Lewis Edmunds. 
THE LAND TRANSFER BILL. By Hugh M. Humphrey. 
THE New ITALIAN CRIMINAL Cope. By T. Boston 

Bruce. 
A Rrpty on THE Factors’ Acts. By John R. Adams, 
REVIEWS AND Notices, Notes, &e. 

*,* Vols. I. to IV., royal 8vo (1835 to 1888), cloth 
lettered, each 12s. 

London: STEVENS and Sons, Limited, 119 and 120 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





OOKS: a Penny Weekly Journal. 
Published every THURSDAY. 
Best medium for the Purchase and Sale of Second- 
Hand Books. 
Weekly Prize Competition:. 
88 CHanceRY Lane, W.C, 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, 6s., cloth lettered. 
RAXNOMINA;; or, the Etymology of 
the Principal Christian Names of Greut Britain 
and Ireland. By Dr. Cuarnock, F.S.A. 
London: TrRUBNER and Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 








Just published, SECOND EDITION, 8vo, price 12:. 6d. 


. oo, TOWN and NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By Ontver Baker. With about 70 
Illustrations in Fac-simile, produced by the Typo- 
graphic Etching Company, of London, from Original 
Sketches by the Author. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** An excellent work on ‘ Ludlow Town and Neigh- 
bourhooda.’ ’”’—Graphic, 

“The volume is one of remarkable interest and 
great beauty.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 

“The sketches are charming, particularly those of 
the delightfully picturesque bits of ancient domestic 
architecture '’—Arche@ologia Cambrensis. 

Ludlow: GrorGE Woottey, 2 Bull Ring. 
SImMPEKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


London : 


This day is published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

HE STERNNESS of CHRIST’S 
TEACHING, and ITS RELATION to the LAW 

ot FORGIVENESS. An Essay which obtained the 

Norrisian Prize for the Year 1888. By J. F, Beraune- 

Baker, M.A., of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 

mdfos dOos (PAIN IS GAIN). 
Cambridge: MacmInian and Bowes, 





Price 1s., post-free. 


UMMER CATARRH, or HAY 
FEVER: its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment, 
By GrorGe Moore, M.D. 
“Dr. Moore’s pamphlet will be full of interest.”— 
Soturday Review, 
J. Epps and Co., 48 Threadneedle Street ; and 170 
Piccadilly. 


ey 


Just published, post 8vo, price 1s, 
MIDNIGHT PASTIME: a Novel, 


PS optoust =~ J. > a, 
Jopious fund of invention ..... lecidedl, 
struction.”—Manchester Examiner. as 
London: Simpxrn, MaRsHALt, and Co., 4 Stationer’s 


Hall Court. 
ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK (Limited), 

NOTICH is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL, 
GENKRAL MEETING of Proprietors of this Bank 
will be beld at the Head Oifice in Lothbary on 
WEDNESDaY, July 17th next, at 1 o’clo-k precisely, 
for the purpo-e of receiving a Half-Yearly Report 
from the Directors, and to declare a Dividend, 

A. M. HAWTHORN, 
May 29th, 1839, Secretary, 

The Transfer- Books of the Company will be closed 
to prepare for the Dividend on July 1s‘ next, and 
will be reopened on July 4th. Proprietors ri 
tered in the Books of the Company on June 
will be entitled to the Dividend for the current half. 
year on tlie number of shires thea standing in their 
respective names, 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 


OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, 
Law-Courts Brauch—21 Fleet Street, E.C, 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIREUTORS. 

Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY Joun Norman, Esq. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Addinctou. | Richard M. Harvey, Eeq. 

Hy. Bouham-Carter, Esq. | John Hunter, Esq. 

Wa. Hill Dawson, Esq. George Lake, Esq. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Right Hon. G. } . Shar. 
Granville F, RK, Farquhar, Lefevre, M.P. 


Esq Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. q 


Esq. 
James Goodson, Ksq. David Powell, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq. M P, 
Henry Vigne, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON, 

Share Capital at present paid up 








and invested ok ie 1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of .., 4,179,000 
Total Annual income, over 850,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before July 9th. 


NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASST)RANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 


Edinburgh. 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 103, per cent, 
per aninm. 
Annuities, Loans. Liberal Conditions. 


ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager 
FRANCIS E COLENSO, F.1LA., 
Actuary. 


GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
Oo 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 7 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C.; and 3 Pall 
Mall Kast,S.W. Dublin: 66 Upper Sackville Street. 


IRK BECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BULLUING», Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER ONT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CUKRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application fo 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICS, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
London Mercantile Insurances at Reduced Rates. 


‘(12 Waterloo Place, 
London, 











HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 












Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital . £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund... 980,000 


oprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughoat the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fer csliectt 


Reserve Liability o 











CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND 
Ez BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, and in English 
and Foreign Languages, will be seat, on receipt of 
stamp for postage, by E. W. STE BBS, 25 New Oxford 
Street, London. 





DEPOSITS are received for‘ fixed periods, on terms 
which may be-ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, — BS., 
ndaon, 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 
An ATLAS of TWELVE MAPS of INDIA; 


ied with Tables and Notes. By TRELAwnEy SaunpeErs, F.R.G.S., 
Geoeraphical Assistant at the India Office (retired). Large folio, half- 
buckram, £3 3s. net. an F di M 
Jaborate Maps were prepared to accompany the secon ecennia! 
ane the Material and Moral Progress of India, and are here reprinted w:th 
Bxplanatory Memoirs and Tables, by permission of the Government. 
Detailed Prospectus on application. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 


1780-1880. By J. H. Ross, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Chri-t’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 420 pp., with 3 Maps and 5 Plans of Battles 
in the Text, cloth, 63. 

This Work is intended primarily for use in the Upper Forms of Schools, but it 
is believed that it will also be found a ready and reliable book of reference by the 
reader of the daily newspaper, by whom such matters as the “Eastern Question,” 
the “ Dual System” of Austria-Hungary, andeven the momentous series of events 
which have brought unity to Germany and Italy, are often but very imperfectly 
unders‘ocd. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION in its RELATIONS 
to GEOLOGICAL TIME, By James Crout, LL.D., F.R.S.,, Author of 
“Climate and Time,” ‘‘Climateand Cosmology,” &c. Large post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

« All men of science who pay due heed to the ultimate principles to which they 
are perforce brought in the course of their researches, will find this work 
deserving a thorough scratiny. Mr. Croll has swept away a cloud which seemed 
at one time likely to obscure the general significance of evolution.”—Chemical 

Neus. 


SEAS and SKIES in MANY LATITUDES; 


or, Wanderings in Search of Weather. By the Hon, Ratpn ABERCROMBY, 
F.R.Met.Soc., Author of ‘ Principles of Forecasting,’’ ‘‘ Weather,’’ in the 
“International Scientific Series,’ &c. Demy 8vo, with 3 Maps, 9 Photographs, 
and 33 Woodcuts by Pritchett, Whymper, Cooper, &c., cloth extra, 182, 
“ An important contribution to meteorology as well as to travel ..... The illus- 
trations are of greit interest.””—Times. 
‘The record of a pioneer...... All that he has to say is worth listening to.”— 


tsman, 
“A wonderfully varied narrative, beautifully illustrated.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


LETTERS on ARTILLERY. By Prince 


Krart zv HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Major N. L. WaLForp, 
R.A. Crown Svo, cloth, with 6 folding Plates, 7s. 6d. 

“ Under an assumed controversial form, these ‘ Letters’ are distinctly authori- 
tative, as might, indeed, be expected from such a master of the art ; and under 
the heads of apparently discursive dissertations, they collect all the dcc'sions 
afforded by hard experience as to the value of current and, in many cases, rather 
conflicting theories concerning the true part of artillery in war.”—Saturday Review. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING OROSS, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’8 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW STORY BY JAMES PAYN. 
NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for JULY contains the commencement of a New Serial Story, 


entitled “The BURNT MILLION,” ty JAMES 
PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” “The Heir of the Ages,” Sc. 








Now ready, 6d., New Series, No. 73, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JULY, 


containing :—‘‘ The BURNT MILLION,” by James Payn, Author 
of “ By Prowy,” S§c., Chaps. 1-5—“ PILGRIMS to MECCA” — 
“The POTATO’S PLACE in HISTORY”—“ WHITE CITY” — 
“The MUSIC-HALL”—“STRANGE FOOD”—And “ The 
COUNTY,” Chaps. 25-28. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, 15s., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, 
Vol. XIX. (FINCH—FORMAN) o 


) of 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume XX. will ke published on September 22nd, 1889, and the subsequent 
Volumes at Intervals of Three Months. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. XV.—DRAMATIO IDYLS, 1st Series: DRAMATIC IDYLS, 2nd Series: 
JOCOSERIA. 
*,* Volume XVI., completing the Edition, will be Published Next Month. 


NEW VOLUMES of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR TWO SHILLING 
and TWO SHILLING and SIXPENNY SERIES, 


Ready this day, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,” &c. 
Just published, fcap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The GAVEROCKS. By the Author of ‘“‘Mehalah,” “ John 

Herring,” &c. 
In the press, 
RICHARD CABLE, the Lightshipman. By the Author of 


“*Mehalah,” “ John Herring,” &c. Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial or, 23; 
limp cloth, 2s, 6d. - wee rmanaie Ein daly, * 


A LIFE’S MORNING. By George Gissing, Author of 
Demos,” “Thyrza,” &, Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; limp 
cloth, 23. 6d. [In August, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








CLARENDON PRESS 
NEW AND RECENT’ BOOKS. 


A NEW GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON for SCHOOLS. 
Just published, sma! 4to, cloth. 12s. 6d. 


AN INTERMEDIATE GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
me say upon the Severth Edition of Liddell and scott’s Greek-English 
exicon, 

This Absidgment of the Oxford Gre-k Lexicon has been undertaken in compliance 
with wishes expre-sed bu several experienced Schoolmasters. It is an entirely new 
work, and it is hoped that it will meet their reuiremeats. It differs from the old 
Abridgment, in that, lst, it is made from the last Edition (1883) of the large 
Lexicon. 2ndly, the matter contained in it is greatly increased. This increase has 
been caused by giving fuller explanations of the words, by inserting the irregular 
forms of Moods and Tenses more fully, by citing the leading Authorities for the 
different usages, and adding characteristic phrases. Generally speaking, words used 
cnly by late writers and scientific terms have been omitted. But from Homer down- 
wards, to the close of Classical Attic Greek, care has been taken to insert all words. 
Besides these will be found words used by Aristotle in his moral and pol t cal 





treatises, by Polybins and Strabo in the books generally read by students, by Plutarch . 


in h's Lives, by Lucian, by the Poets of the Anthology, and by the writers of the New 
Testament.—From the PREFACE. 
NEW WORK by Professor NETTLESHIP. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to LATIN LEXICOGRAPHY. By 
Henry NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. a < 

A COMMENTARY on CATULLUS. By Robinson Ellis, 


MA., LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and University Reader in 


Latin Literature. Dy the Bae EDenee. 
CATULLI VERONENSIS LIBER. Iterum recognovit, 


apparatum criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Ropinson Exits, A.M, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


CATULLI VERONENSIS CARMINA SELECTA, 


= recognitionem RoBInson ELLIs, A.M. Lxtra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
3. 6d. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

P. OVIDI NASONIS TRISTIUM, LIBRIV. Recensuit S. 

G. Owxn, A.M., Accedunt Libri Marciani et Libri ‘Curonensis Simulacra. 
. By the SAME EDITOR. 

OVID’S TRISTIA.—BOOK J. With Notes, &c, by S. G. 
Owen, B.A., Classical Lecturer at the Owens College, Manchester; formerly 
Open Exhibitioner of Balliol College, Oxford. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘* Gives evidence of sound scholarship and great industry.”—Saturday Review. 
** Executed with remurkable care,.”’—Academy. 
“ For those who wish to read with ease the first book of the Tristia, this edition 
is not only satisfactory, it is indispensable.”—Educational Times. 
ust published, small 4to., cloth, gilt top, 21s. 


J 1 

CHRONICON GALFRIDI le BAKER de SWYNEBROKE. 
Edited, with Notes, by K. Maunpe THompson, LL.D., F.S.A., P:incipal 
Librarian of the British Museum, With the #a--simile of the Folio of the 
M.S., a Map of the Raid of the Black Prince, and a Plan of the Battle of 
Poitiers. 

For LONDON UNIVERSITY B.A. EXAMINATION, 1890, 
Just published, crown 8vo, paner boards, 33, 

TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES PARALLEL 
(787-1001 A.D.), with Supplementary Extracts from the others. A Kevised 
Text, edited with Introduction, &c., on the basis of Professor Earle’s Edition. 
By C. PLummer, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi Uollege, Oxford. 

NEW VOLUME of the TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN BIOLOGICAL MEMOIRS 

Jnst published, 8vo, cloth, 163. 
ESSAYS upon HEREDITY and KINDRED BIOLOGICAL 


PROBLEMS, By Dr. Avaust Wetsmann, of the University of Fr iburg. 
Authorised Translation, edited by E. B. Poutton, M.A., F.L.S., SELMAR 
SCHONLAND, Ph.D., and A. E. Surpiey, M.A., F.L.S. 
*,* Uniform with “ Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, Muscle, and of the 
Electrical Organ,”’ edited by Professor J. Burdon-Sanderson, 
NEW EDITION of MERRY’S ARISTOPHANES’ “CLOUDS.” 
Just publizhed, Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33, 
ARISTOPHANES - CLOUDS. ‘Edited, with English Notes, 
Introductions, &c,, by W. W. Merry, D.D., Kditor of ** Homer s Odyssvy,” &. 
*,* A Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Ari. tophanes’ Plays. 
SECOND and NEW EDITION ENLARGED. 
Just published, Second Fdition, extra fcap. 8v0 cloth, 5s. 2 
LIVY—BOOKS XXI., XXII, XXIII. With Introduction 
and Not-s. By M. T. TatHam, M.A. 
“ A thoroughly good school-book.’’—Saturday Review. 
‘The book contains a vast quantity of good work not easily accessible else- 
where, and we can heartily recommend it.”—Journal of Education. 
A NEW SCHOOL LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Small 4to, cloth, 18s. 


A LATIN DICTIONARY for SCHOOLS. By Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., Editor of Lewis and Short’s Latin Dictionary. 

*,* This is not an Abridgment of the larger Work, but an :ndependent Dictionary 
intended to include ail that a student needs, after acquiring the elements of 
Grammar, for the interpretation of the Latin Authors commonly read in Schools. 

“ Within the limits which he has chosen to assign himself, Dr. Lewis has pro- 
duced a work without a rival among school dictionaries.” —Classical Review, 

MARK PATTISON’S ESSAYS. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth bevelled, 2s, i 

ESSAYS by the LATE MARK PATTISON, sometime 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Corrected and Arranged by HENRY 
NETTLESHIP, M.A., Professor of Latin, Oxford. 

** These papers exhibit a wealth of research and criticism which will serve as a 
lasting memorial of Pattison’s scholarship and sympathies. It is no longer 
possible to suggest that his knowledge died with him.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

NEW WORK by Dr. HATCH. 
, 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d. ? 

ESSAYS in BIBLICAL GREEK. By Edwin Hatch, M.A, 
D.D., Reader in Ecclesiastical History, Oxfurd, and sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint. 

* Without doubt a work of marked importance 
more important than any details are the fr ¥ p 
philosophic breadth of view by which it is characterised.’’—Professor SANDAY, in 
the Academy. 

“A work that every serious student of Biblical Greek may regard as indis- 
pensable ; it challenges eulogy of the warmest kind.’’—Spectator, 

NEW EDITION for SCHOOLS. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 1s, 6d. 
GRAY.—SELECTED POEMS. Editea by Edmund Gosse, 


M.A., Clark Lecturer in English Literature, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With Supplementary Notes for Schools by Foster Watson, M.A. 


Full Clarendon Press Catalogues Free on Application. 


* 
o. 


Its details are valuable, but 
ind i and 





London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. . 





In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


MARIE CORELLYS NEW ROMANCE, 


A RDAT H, 


The Story of a Dead Self. 
Wherein are described the Wonders and Terrors 
of 
AL-KYRIS, THE LOST CITY MAGNIFICENT. 


By the AUTHOR of “ FASCINATION,” &c. 


PAST FORGIVENESS ? By Lady Margaret 


MaseEnpvix, Author of “‘ Precautions,” &c, In 2 vols. crown 8yo0, 


By the AUTHOR of “ NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


The SEARCH for BASIL LYNDHURST. By 


Rosa N. Carey, Author of ‘* Not Like Other Girls,” &c, In 3 vols. crown 8yvo. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘The DUKE’S MARRIAGE.” 


PRINCE RODERICK. By James Brinsley- 


Ricuarps, Author of “Seven Years at Eton,” &. In3 vols. crown 8yo. 
“‘The book of the season of ’89 is undoubtedly Mr. Richarijs’s ‘ Prince 
Roderick,’ which opens up a new vein of experience, is closely graphic without 
bon ey personal, and maintains its interest from * cover to cover,’” 
—World. 
Also, NEW ADDITION to 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
T H E R O G U CE. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of “ Thirlby Hall,” &. 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, 


JULY, 1889. 


FICTION NUMBER for Midsummer Reading, containing Seven Complete Short 
Stories, bright, entertaining, and richly illust: ated. 


Fuit ConTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


**7 WERE LIKER A MAN 1F I StRUCK THIS CREATURE Down.’ The Master of 
Ballantrae, p.99. Drawn by Wm. Hole. Frontispiece. 

Tur TELEGRAPH OF To-Day. Charles L. Buckingham. With many Illustrations, 

Worsuir. Graham R. Tomson. 

How THE Dersy was Won. Harrison Robertson. With Illustrations, 

Lost Licht. Edward 8. Martin. 

Tue Rock or Beranacer. T.R. Sullivan, Illustrated by Chester Loomis. 

GrieFs, Charles Edwin Markbam, 

BALLADE—TO SANDRA, IN ABSENCE. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

Tue Governor. George A, Hibbard. With Illustrations by Mr. Hibbard. 

THE COPELAND COLLECTION. Margaret Crosby. Illustrated, 

Tue MastTeR OF BALLANTRAE—IX. Robert Lonis Stevenson. (Begun in 
en, 1888—to be continued), Illustration (frontispiece) by William 

ole. 

Tue Story or A Lost Car. Johu R. Speara. 

Frienpiessness. H. P. Kimball. 

THE Two Motiirs—A City SxetcuH. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 

A Sinaer. Richard Henry Stoddard. 

From Four to §1x—A ComMEDIETTA 1n ONE ACT, 
by C. D. Gibson. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


Annie Eliot. Illustration 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR JULY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 
one By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


IBsEN AND Eneuisu Criticism. By William Archer. 

In THE BALKANS WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. By J. D. Bourchier. 
EpWARD FiTz@rraLtp. By Edmund Gosse, 

How THE SHAH TRAVELS IN Persia. By J. Theodore Bent. 
GOETHE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Professor E. Dowden. 
NorDANSKAR. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. 

Tue Eruics oF PUNISHMENT. By W. 8. Lilly. 

Women’s SurFraGeE: A REPLY. 

FatHer DamMren anpd Leprosy 1n Inpia. By Edward Clifford. 
LEPROSY AND ITs Causes. By Phineas 8. Abraham, M.D. 


Partie MASSINGER. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 








MESSRS... LONGMANS AND CO.’S List. 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


CLEOPATRA: being an Account of the 
Fall and Vengeance of Harmachis, the Royal Egyptian, as set forth by 
own hand. By H. Riper Haca@arp. With 29 Full-Page Illustrations by M 
Greiffenhagen and R. Caton Woodville. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, . 

*,* Fifty Large Paper Copies have been Printed on Dickinson’s Fi 
Price can be obtained through all Booksellers, a 


The WRONG BOX. By Robert Louis | 


STEVENSON and LLorp OsBourNE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 58, 
“ This is a story in the delightfully crazy manner of ‘ The New Arabian Ni 
—a farcical romance......To the reader it will yield the rich enjoyment pep 
the play of as fine a fancy as ever drew men's thoughts aside from everyda) 
cares,”’—Scotsman. y 


LADY CAR: the Sequel of a Life. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Mre. Oliphant’s ‘Lady Car’ is a sequel to her former story, *Th 
Lindores ;’ but an acquaintance with the former work is by no aeons oe 
to its enjoyment, Full of calm, quiet elaboration and artistic polish, it has in 


the boy Tom Torrance a character of coarser fibre than is usually found 
Mrs. Oliphant's delineations.”’— World, - ais 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lec- 


tures, delivered before the University of Glasgow in 1888. By F. Max MOLLER, 
K.M , Foreign Member of the French Institute. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 








Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 81, JULY. 


ConTENTS. 

Tue Bett oF St. Pavi’s.—Part II. Chaps, 13-15, 
Ruckinge CHuRCH. 7 E. Nesbit. 
SunrisE In Sussex. By Edward Clayton. 
Tue Deviu’s Round: A TALE OF FLEMISH GOLF. 

Charles Deulin, 
Wat High Waces Mean. By Clementina Black, 
A Musicat TriumpH, By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt, 
Lapy CarR: THE SEQUEL OF a LirE, Chaps. 1416. 


Oliphant. 
By Andrew Lang. 


By Walter Besant. 


From the French of M. 


(Concluded.) By Mrs, 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


The NEW REVIEW.—No. 2, JULY. 


ConTENTS, 

Tue Suan. By Lord Castletown. 
Tue HIGHER PROBLEM OF AFRICA. 

No. 1. By Lord Ebrington. 

No. 2. By Sir George Baden-Powell. 
Tue Eieut Hours’ Movement. By Charles Bradlaugh, M P. 
MatrHew ARNOLD. By Lord Coleridge. 
TALE AND TALKERS OF To-Day. Anonymous, 
Tue Eirret Tower. By M. Eiffel. 
Grerrriars. By St. George Mivart. 
THREE TYPES OF WOMANHOOD. By the Countess of Cork, 

. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
THE GARDEN CYCLOPADIA. 


With 750 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. 


The VEGETABLE GARDEN : Illustrations, 


Descriptions, and Culture of the Garden Vegetables Culti- 
vated in Europe and America. By MM. Vitmorrin-ANDRIEUX. 


“*Innumerable treatises on the cultivation of vegetables have been written, but 
*The Vegetable Garden’ is the first work in any language in which are classified, 
described, and illustrated what are the most important of all plants to the haman 
race, It isthe production of men who, in their work for many years past have 
had good opportunities of thoroughly studying the subject. It will enable us to 
realise the wonderful variety of light, pleasant, and exellent food now within 
our reach, and in miking many a good vegetable more wilely known.”—From 
the Preface. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CELEBRITIES of LITERATURE, SCIENCE, &c. With an Etched Portrait, 
and Fac-simile of Handwriting. Price One Shilling each. 


JOHN RUS KIN. 
By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
Hon, President, Ruskin Reading Guild. 


= *~ Etching it is said :—‘‘ All Mr. Ruskin's friends say it is the best portrait 
extant.” 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane. 


Now rcady, SECOND EDITION, price 64.; by post, &d. 
GNOSTIC FAITH. Enlarged, by permission, from the 
National Review of February, 1884. 

“ A remarkahly comprehensive survey of a subject which the present triangular 
duel between Professor Huxley, Dr. Wace, and the Bishop of Peterborough is 
investing with a fresh interest. It is the work of a widely read, conscientious 
scholar, who knows how to illustrate his greit theme with the wisdom of the 
ancients.”"—Zcho. 

The small and interesting philozophic essay on ‘ Aguostiv Faith’ will interest 
all who busy themselves with the modern criticisms of Christianity.””—Scotsman. 

‘* Will be read with interest by all students of the philosophy of religioa, by 
which pbrase we mean not merely deeply read philosophers, but all who take an 
interest in the different phases of scepticism...... The little book deserves a wide 
circulation.’’—Aberdeen Journal. 

Witiram Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. ; and of any Bookseller or Newsagent. 

H and 


WT #6soTr Cc O., 
H. BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 
in every department. General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public 
Institutions in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Grand Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
Libraries and smaller collections of books bought. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO.’S 
NEW LIST. 


At all the Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE EARLY LETTERS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


ith some of later date, and some by THOMAS 
ee “CARLYLE, hitherto unpublished. 


ited by D. G. RITCHIE, M.A. 
a. ah Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford. : 

‘ew Silhouette Portrait of Jane Welsh, Fac-simile Letters, Seals, & Views. 
— Demy 8v0, 12s, Uniform with Mr. Fronde’s Volumes. 


f jew (DAILY NEWS, Leader of June 17th) says:—‘‘ Jane Welsh 
PR _ A sa pth and history the world has come so aa to take a 
a ) abiding interest, has hitherto been known to us mainly as the faithful 
od long-suffering partner of an illustrious but rather trying husband. It has 
Foc reserved for Mr. Ritchie to present us with a vivid portrait of her in the 
days of her bright and joyous spinsterhood. The picture is all the more winning 
te it is painted in the frank unconscious way of letters — in the artless 
confidence and freedom of a pure-minded, quick-witted girl addressing one with 
whom she feels no need for reserve. The editor has furnished an interesting pre- 
face, and has taken much pains to explain in foot-notes any allusions in the text 
which would otherwise be obscure. Something like four-fifths of the series [of 
fifty-five Letters] were written before the year 1834, the date at which the letters 
ublished hy Mr. Froude begin......A few hitherto unpublished letters of the 
ee hard-worked, but still affectionate husband are interspersed with Mrs, 
Carlyle’s letters... ..It is impossible not to feel that by this time 1841] the sun- 
shine of Jane Welsh’s life, so abundant in the early pages of this interesting 
volume, had faded away never to return.” ats : 

The Second Review (STANDARD, Juno 17th) says it is “full of entertainment. 
The letters written from Craigenputtoch about two years after her marriage give 
avery pleasant glimpse of her home life, and call up a very different icture from 
that which isto be gathered from other biographical and autobiograp ical works, 
A considerable portion of the volume is taken up by letters which were written 
from Cheyne Walk. These describe the new life in London with great liveliness 
an er hird Review (GLOBE, June 17th) calls the book “a very welcome volume. 
wee...This work is supplementary to the three volumes brought out by Mr. Froude, 
is got up uniformly with them, and is well worthy of the association. Mrs. Carlyle 
here appears as the clever, handsome young girl, dallying with half-a-dozen lovers, 
noneof them quite to her mind, before her ‘ fate,’ in the shape of Thomas Carlyle, 
came prominently on the scene. As a whole, this volume presents the married 
life of the Carlyles in a pleasanter light than any previous publication has done. 
As for Mrs. Carlyle, her reputation will be increased by the epistles here printed.” 

The Fourth Review (DAILY CHRONICLE, June 18th) says they “ are doubly 
welcome on account of their bright, cheery character...... They show both Carlyle 
and his wife in a more pleasing light than anything before published......Mr. 
Ritchie has added greatly to the reader’s enjoyment of these most interesting 
and characteristic letters by his notes and explanations.’ a a 

The Fifth Review (YORKSHIRE POST, June 18th) says :—‘ This book is un- 
doubtedly a successful one...... If they give us a glimpse of her married life, they 
tell us more about her spinster days. And wonderfully Log oe the picture is.” 

The Sixth Review (SCOTSMAN, June 24th) says:—“ Mr, Ritchie has executed 
the work of single-minded editing with admirable care and fidelity...... The Letters 
are delightfully fresh, and show us Miss Welsh more clearly and vividly than 
any former publication. They are full of variety, and are as racy reading as one 

could well light upon.’’ 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
F, C. PHILIPS’ and C. J. WILLS’ NEW NOVEL. 2 vols. 
1. The FATAL PHYRNE. By F. C. Philips, Author of 


“ Asin a Lookinz-Glass,”’ &. ; and C, J. Wiuus, Author of “ The Pitt 
Town Coronet,” &c. 

“Every page is well written, the story is skilfully constructed, the characters 
are fresh, seemingly natural, and drawn with a cynical frankness which has 
made Mr. Philips’s reputation.” —Sc»tsman. 

“ An amusing book, with plenty of good characters.” —World. 

Tbe EARL of DESART’S NEW NOVEL. 3 vols. 


2. The LITTLE CHATELAINE. By Lord Desart, Author 
of ‘* Lord and Lady Piccadilly,” *‘ Herne Lodge,” &c. — ‘ 

‘* A masterpiece of world-knowledge, pathos, character-painting, and epigram.” 
—Piccadilly. “An effective and piquant picture of so-called high-class life.’’— 
Scotsman. ‘‘ By far the best book be has written "—World. ‘‘ Every page palpi- 
tates with life and movement.”—Whitehall. ‘‘One of the most entertaining 
novels of the season.””—Post. Kes ees 


An INDISPENSABLE COMPLEMENT to “ GRIMM.” 
TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. Edited from the Swedish of 


Professor Victor RypBer@ by Rasmus B. Anperson, Translator of “ The 
Younger Edda,” Editor of the New Edition of Laing’s “ Heimskringla,”” &. 
Large 8vo, 2\s. 2 

** An indispensable part of the mythological library...... Students who neglect it 
will do so to their own blame and loss...... A solid piece of hard work...... Has a 
very good idea.”—Saturdag Revi->w. 

‘* A substantial addition to the English books dealing with this subject. A work 
of great erudition and completeness.’’—Scotsman, 

THEAL’S HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
With Maps, &c., each Volume, 153. 

‘* Mr, Theal has unquestionable qualifications for the task he has undertaken.’’ 
—Spectator. ‘‘Quite a model history.”—Glasgow Herald. ‘* Succinct and com- 
tape a and his opinions are perfectly free and unbiassed. He has done 

is work with consummate tact and delicacy.”—Whitehall Review. ‘‘A monu- 
ment of industry, and a valuable contribution.” —Globe. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 1486-1691. By G. McCall 


THEAL, of Cape Colonial Service. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA: 1691-1795. 
HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.—The BOERS: 1835-1854. 


Second Edition. 


HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA.—The REPUBLICS and 
NATIVE TERRITORIES: 18541872. [This day. 


TIME. New Series. 1s. Contents for July:— 

YOUNG MR. AINSLIB’S COURTSHIP a «- F.C, Puiurps. 

MUSIC in PROFUNDIS (Work and Workers Series). J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, 
“The SATURDAY REVIEW” ... _... oes aiee 

SOME MODERN INSTANCES —VIII.-IX. ... Pe 
COLONEL DESPARD; or, Eighty Years Ago eee 
LA MERE ANGELE ° uss i“ “as +. Mrs, FarLey MILLER. 
WHAT the PIT SAYS Rea eee vet «+ oe J. M. Barriz. 

A PREFACE to the NEXT NEW BIOGRAPHY ... James Briggs CaRLILL. 
SOME STORIKS of LOST HOURS ... one «. Major NELson. 
MUHAMMADANISM ae oa sae au we G. W. Leitner, LL.D. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


EpitTH SIcHEL, 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The LIFE of FATHER DAMIEN. By 


Epwakp CuirrorD. With Portrait, Crown 8vo. [ Neat week. 


By the Right Rev. the BISHOP of DURHAM. 
Essays on the Work Entitled 


“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By the 


Right Rev. J. B. Liaursoor, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Bish Da 
Reprinted from the Contemporary Revie-r, i 8vo, 103. 6d. lata 


EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


LETTERS and LITERARY REMAINS of 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Aup1s Wriaut, M.A., Vice-Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Vol. I,—Letrers. Vol. IIl.—EurHranor, Six DRAMAS FROM CALDERON, 

THe Birp PARLIAMENT, THE Two GENERALS. Vol. 1II.—DRAMAS FROM 

CaLpEkon, GREEK Dramas, RuBAryaT OF Omak Knaryax, &c. 


The OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD, and the 


OXFORD MOVEMENT, By Witrrip Warp. With Portrait, 8vo, lis, 
By Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH: a Comparison. 


By Puitie GitpeRT Hamerton, Author of “Etching and Etchers,’ 
“ Thoughts about Art,” ‘‘ Human Intercourse,” &. Crown 870, 10s, 6d. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS. Poems. 


Truman. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


KANT’S CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY for 


ENGLISH READERS. By Joun P. Maunarry, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Dublin ; and Joun H. Bernard, B.D., Fellow of Trinity Cotleze, Dublin, 
Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the University of Dublin. A New 
and completed Edition, in 2 vole. Crown Svo. 
Vol. I. The KRITIK of PURE REASON EXPLAINEDand DEFENDED. 7s.6d. 
Vol. II. The PROLEGOMENA TRANSLATED. With Notes and Appendices, 6s. 


PHYSICS of the EARTH’S CRUST. By 


Rev. OsmonpD FisHeEr, M.A., F.G.S., Rector of Harlton, Hon. Fellow of King’s 
College, London, late Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition, Altered and Enlarged, 8vo, 12s, 


ENLARGED and CHEAPER EDITION. 


TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


Fow ter, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “‘ A Year 
with the Birds.” With Illustrations by Bryan Hook. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with an Additional Chapter. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d, 


A TEXT-BOOK of EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 


Including Alternative Proofs, together with Additional Theorems and Exer- 
cises, Classified and Arranged. By H Hatt, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, 
M.A., Masters of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College. 

BOOK I. ls. BOOKS III.-VI. 3s. 

BOOKS LIL and II. 1s. 6d, BOOKS I.-VI. 4s. 6d. 

BOOKS I.-IV. 3s, BOOK XI, [In the press. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
ROBBERY UNDER ARMS: a Story of Life and 


A‘venture in the Bash and in the Goldfields of Australia. By Rou¥ Botpre- 
woop. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


SCHWARTZ. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo, 


33. 64, 


NEIGHBOURS on the GREEN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo, 33. 64. 


A LONDON LIFE. By Henry James, Author of 


“* The American,’’ ‘‘ The Europeans,” &. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy, Author of 
“*The Woodlanders,” &. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


The WEAKER VESSEL. By D. Christie Murray. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JOYCE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*.* Other Volumes to follow. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price ls., No. 357, for JULY, contains :— 


1. Marooyep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 25-27. 

2. Farner Damien. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 

3, AusTRALIAN Po.itics. By B. R. Wise (iate Attorney-General for New South 
Wales). 

4, THe Nemesis OF SENTIMENTALISM, 

5. THe Hitu-Trises or Cuitracona, By C T. Buckland. 

6. THe Mapness OF Fatuyer Peuires. By Wilfranc Hubbard. 

7. Prupentivs. By the Rev. F St. J. Thackeray. 

8. OF THE MINISTRY OF THE INFERIOR. 

9, PROGRESS AND War. By Goldwin Smith. 








By Joseph 





The English Ulustrated Magazine 


For JULY, profasely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 
Tue Stupy or a Heap. After E. Burne Jones, A R.A. Frontispiece. 
Sant’ Ivario. By F. Marion Crawford. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF Suakim. By Walter Truscott. With Illustrations, 
. JENNY Hartowe. By W. Clark Ruszell. 
Who Livetu so Merry? From “ Deuteromelia,’’ 15:9, Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomeon. 
6. Tae Better Man. By Arthur Paterson. 
7. St. ANDREW’s Marine Laporatory. By E. E. Prince, B.A. With Illustrations, 
8. Love’s ORACLE. 7 8. A. Alexander, 
9, Et Czrera. By H. D, Traill. 





veer 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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LADY STAFFORD’S DIARY. 


The First Edition of “HOW I SPENT MY 
TWENTIETH YEAR: being a Short Record 
of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87,” by the 
Marchioness of Stafford, is now out of print. 
A SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, price 
8s. 6d., will be published in the course of a 
few days. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. 


Thursday next will be published the Sixth Volume 
of thee HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, 
Edited by Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall, 
and Illustrated by Gordon Browne and other 
Artists, price 10s. 6d., containing ‘ Othello,” 
“ Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘“ Coriolanus,” and 
“ King Lear.” 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


On 








Now ready, ex. fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


CHRONICLES OF GLENBUCKIE. 


By HENRY JOHNSTON, 
Author of “ The Dawsons of Glenara,” “Martha Spreull,” &c. 


“A delightful, humorous, and evidently faithful picture of Scottish life in a rural 
Ayrshire parish.’”’—Scotsman. 

** Graphic in style, rich in local colour, and instinct with real life.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ A genuine bit of Scottish literature, of which all who are jealous of the native talent 
may be proud.”—Scottish Leader. 

“Mr. Johnston’s book will go down to other generations as surely as Wilkie’s paintings 
have come down to ours.” —Dum/fries and Galloway Standard, 

“Challenges comparison with Galt’s ‘Annals of the Parish.’...... We should by no 
means be sorry to hear that the author contemplates a sequel to it.” —Saturday Review. 

“Out of sight the best story dealing with Scotch country life during the period which 
is embraced between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the formation of the Free Church, that 
has ever appeared.”—Academy. 

“There are no weak sketches in this gallery of originals, which lovers of Lowland 
Scotland will do well to study.” —Athenzum. 

“Since the publication of ‘Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk’ we have read no more de- 
lightful sketch of Scottish rural life than that given in this little volume.”—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

““We remember no book to compare with this since Dr. Moir (‘ Delta‘) issued his 
‘Mansie Waugh.’ ”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“One of the best, simplest, and most veracious books dealing with the lights and 
shadows of Scotch country life that have been published for many years.”—Spectator. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS; and all Booksellers. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





-HAY-FEVER CURED BY 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM. 


As the Hay-Fever Season approaches, all who suffer 


DR. 


from it should procure DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or af 
ALKARAM. ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which will HAY-FEVER. 
- the — — = a ae A all 
Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle.—Address, Dr. R 
ALKARAM. care of Messrs, F. Newbery and Sons, 1 and3 King HAY-FEVER. 


Edward Street, London, E.C. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 











ee 


F. V. WHITE AND (€O’g, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW NOVEr, 
AT ALL BUOKSELUERS’ AND BOKSTALLg, 
In paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 1s, 6d, 

A LITTLE FOOL. By the Author of 
“ Bootles’ Baby,” ‘** Bootles’ Children,” &, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THAT OTHER WOMAN. By Annie 
THomas (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), Author of 
** Allerton Towers,” “‘ Her Success,’’ &. 3 vols, 
CLARE STRONG. By G. Beresford 
FitzGerap, Author of “ Lilian,” &. 2 vols, 
A LOST WIFE. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country,” 
** This Wicked World,” &. 2 vols. 
UEEN ANNE'S’ GATE 
MYSTERY. By RicHaRD ARKWRIGHT, Author 
of ‘‘ Driven Home,” &. 2 vols 
ON CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 
By FLoRENcSE MARRYAT, Author of ‘* My Sister 
the Actress,” “ Facing the Footli hts,” &. 3 vols, 
LANDING a PRIZE. By Mrs. Edward 
KEnNARD, Author of ‘‘The Girl in the Brown 
Habit,” ‘* A Orack County,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
LONG ODDS. By Hawley § 
Author of ‘The Outsider,” “Tne Last Voup,” 
“The Master of Rattkellv,” &c. 3 vols. 
SEVERED TIES. By Mrs. Henry 
Wruve. 3 vols. q 
MISS KATE; or, Confessions of a 
Caretaker. By “ Rita,” Author of “ A Vagabond 
Lover,” ‘The Mystery of a Turkish Bath,” &, 
1 vol., 6s, (Immediate’y, 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
BOOKSTALLS. 
A TROUBLESOME GIRL. By the 


Author of ‘* Molly Bawn,” ** Phyitis,’’ ** ‘Phe Hor, 
Mrs. Vereker,” &c. In paper cover, ls. ; cloth, 


1s. 6d. 

OUR FRIENDS in the HUNTING 
FIELD. By Mrs. Epwarp KEnNakD, Author 
of “ A Crack County,” &«:. 1 vol., cloth g'lt, 2s. 6d, 

THIS WICKED WORLD. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron, Author of “in a Grass 
Country,” &. 1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6). 

NEW WORK ON ETIQUETTE. 
In limp cloth, 2s, 
GOOD FORM: a Book of Every-Day 


Rtiquette. By Mrs. ArmsTronG, Author of 
“ Modern Etiquette in Public and Private,” &c, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITIONS. 


An INTRODUCTION to the 
PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By 


Joun Carrv, D.D., LL.D., Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Glasgow. Fourth 
Thousand. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
Svo, 6s. 

“A book rich in the results of speculative study, 
broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its 
original suggestiveness. To Dr. Uaird we are in- 
debted for a subtle and maste:ly presentation of 
Hegel’s philosophy in its solution of the problem of 
religion.” —Edinburgh Review, 


The LIFE of a SCOTTISH PROBA- 
TIONKR: being the Memoir of Tuomas Davidson, 
with his Poems and Letiers. By James BRowN, 
D.D., Paisley, Author of “‘The Life aud Letters 
of the Rev. W. B. Robertson, D.D., of Irvine.” 
Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 

“A worthy record of a man of rare genius—dead 
ere his prime. His poems are as beatiful as flowers 
or birds.’’—Dr, JouN Brown, Author of ‘* Rab and 
his Friends.” 

“This life of an unknown Scotch probationer is 
equal in interest to anything of the kind we have 
seen since Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling’ was written,” 
—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


POEMS BY 
6s oL 





THE AUTHOR OF 
RIG GRANGE.” 
NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF POEMS. 
By WALTER C. SMITH, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. each. 


OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK: 
KILDROSTAN. 

HILDA. Fourth Edition. 


“It is to ‘ Hilda,’ however, that we must turn for 
the most tragic conception of actaal life that has 
hitherto been fashioned into verse.”— Scottish Review. 


LECTURES on MEDICAL NURSING, 
Delivered in the Royal Infirmary, Glasguw. By 

J. WALLACE ANDERSON, M.D, Lacturer on Medi- 
cine. Third and Cheaper Edition. Fvap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 

‘* An admirable guide. In many respects the best 
manual we at prezent possess on the subject.” —Lancet. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 
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On July Ist, 1889, Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co. will publish No. 1 of the 


NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Rebiew and Family Magazine for Churcymen and 
Churchtwomen Cillustrated). 


128 pp. large octavo, price One Shilling. 
~eet ce ee eeeeeee ete eee 


The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will be issued from the Establishment founded by John Newbery in 1740, then 
made famous by the publication of the works of Dr. Johnson, O. Goldsmith, Dr. Smart, and numerous other literary celebrities 
and divines of the last century, and carried on to-day by Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH. 

The | NEWBERY | HOUSE MAGAZINE will combine articles of a scholarly nature with other Church matter of a lighter 
and more gener al character, and will thus be useful, interesting, and instructive to the Clergy and Laity. 

The NEWBSRY HOUSE MAGAZIN 4 will take its stand on the fact that the Church of England is a true and living 
branch of the Universal Church, and the ancient and historic Church of this country. 

The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will be Scriptural in its teaching, thoroughly Catholic in its sentiments, an 
earnest champion of the “ Faith once delivered to the saints,” and will at the same time give emphatic prominence to the 
great central truths of Christianity. 

The NEWBERRY HOUSE MAGAZINE will vigorously uphold the Principles, Doctrine, and Ritual of the Church of 
England, and will oppose a firm front to all who seek to impair her efficiency or to hinder her progress. 

The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will be bright, lively, and interesting. 

The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will be a liter: ary and a family Magazine. Its fiction will be of the best and 
purest. Its articles on general subjects will deal with questions on which the public seek for the latest knowledge, from 
the pens of the first: authorities. 

The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will contain something for every member of the Family, Stories for the Young 
by the best Authors, Lliustrated by the best Artists, and Papers on Domestic and Household Matters by well-known Writers. 


The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will contain Articles on:— 


























1, BIBLICAL SUBJECTS. | 6 CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
Exegesis and Exposition—Extracts from Patristic and Mediseval Writers | Ancient Abbeys—Rood:creens—T..mbs—Inseriptions—Brasses—Church 
on Detached Passages—Bible Difficulties—The Text of the Psalms | Plate, &c. 
—Egyptology and Assyriology and the Pentateuch, | 7, MUSIC and HYMNOLOGY. 


2. ECCLESIASTICAL SUBJECTS. Original Melodies—Reprints of Ancient Ohurch Music—Musieal Instru- 
The Great Moral and Soci:l] Questions of the Day—Church Defence— ments in Church Service—Ancient Organs, &e. 
Educational Papers—Temperance—Womeu’s Work—Repriuts all 8. HOMILETICS. 


Rare Works and Treatises, &c, | A ——— — for every Sunday in the Month—Reports of 
| symons, Cc 
8. CHURCH HISTORY. 
Of the Cnurch: her Ur g.n, Progress, Ministry, Govermment—Various | 9. CHURCH NOTES and QUERIES. 

Religious Movements of this Century—O!d Catholicism—The | Jottings of Current Church LKvents—Missionary Efforts—General 

Gallican Movement—Sketches of Councils—Epochs of Church | Chureh News—Covrrespondence. 

History, &c. 10. A SERIAL and 2 COMPLETED STORY in each 
4. ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. Number, by Authors of acknowledged literary ability. 


Lives of Eminent Chur *hmen, both in the East and in the West, their | Ba & a ‘we of CURRENT CHURCH LITERA- 


influence, &c.—Lives of the Saints and Fathers. 


5. DOGMA. (12, CHILDREN’ S PAGES. 
Doctrinal Papers on Various Points—Catechetical Papers for Use in | Anecdotes—Allezories—Scriptare and Doctrinal Questions, for which 
Schools, Churches, &c. Prizes and Certificates of Merit will be awarded, &c, 


The NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE will therefore be as indispensable at the Rectory, the Vicarage, and the Clergy 
House as it will be welcome in the family of every Churchman. 





Among the Contributors to the Magazine may be mentioned :— 


The Very Rev. the Dean of Can- | The Rev. G. E. Broade. | The Rev. A. B. Goulden. | Vin. Vincent. 

terbury. | The Rev. R. E. Sanderson, DD. The Rev. Maxwell M. Ben Oliel. | Austin Clare. 
The Very Rev, the Dean of Man- The Rev. 8 Baring-Gould. The Rev. W. BR. W. Stephens. | Miss E. M. Green. 

chester. The Right Rev. Bishop Jenner. The Rev. W. Baker, DD. Miss Sarah Doudney. 
The Ven. Archdeacon Mason. The Rev. Pére Hyacinthe Loyson | Viscount Halifax. Miss Anderson-Morshead (“‘ Bog 
Canon Benham. (probably). | The Rev. Professor Sayce, M.A., | Oak ’’). 
Canon Gregory. The Rev. H. G. Dickson (Secretary LLD. Mrs. C. F. Hernaman. 
Canon Scott Holland. | of the Church Defence Insti- | Professor J. W. Hales (if; Mrs. Molesworth. 
Canon Bright. tution). possible). | Miss Mary Hooper. 
Canon Venables. The Rev. H. J. Wilmot-Buxton. | Sir Robert S. Ball, LL.D, F.R.S., | Miss Sarah Tytler. 
Canon Donaldson. The Rev. Aubrey L. Moore. (Royal Astronomer ‘of Ire. | Katharine Lee. 
The Rev. R. Linklater, D.D. The Rev. 8S. J. Stone. land). | Miss L. Toulmin Smith. 
The Rev. J. M. Rodwell. The Rev. W. C. Green. J. F. Torr, Esq. | Mrs. L. B. Walford. 
The Rev. W. Wright, D.D. The Rev. C. J. Ridgeway. W. iH. Rylands, Esq. | Mrs. G. Linneus Banks. 
The Rev. T. Moore. The Rev. S. J. Eales, DC.L. | Arthur H. Brown, Esq. Mrs. H. E. Hamilton King. 
The Rev. C. Ingham Black, D.D. | The Rev. Morgan Dix (U.S.A.) | Homersham Cox, Esq. |The Hon. Eva Knatchbull- 
The Rev. T. S. Lea. The Rev. J. W. Hardman, LL.D. | P. le Page Renouf, Esq. Hugessen. 
The Rev. T. W. Belcher, D.D. The Rev. W. H. Hutchings. | R. Garnett, Esq., LL.D. Miss Kingsley. 
The Rev. R. W. Enraght. The Rev. J. W. Horsley. A. G. Hill, Esq., F.S.A. | Miss Wordsworth. 
The Rev. C. L. Vaughan. The Rev. Edmund McClure | D. Christie Murray, Esq. | Lady Helen B Stewart. 

| H. Jenner, Esq. | Esmé Stuart. 





The Rev. J. Storrs. (8.P.C K.) 
The NEWBFRY HOUSE MAGAZINE may be had through any Bookseller in Great Britain and the Colonies, or will 
be forwarded by the Publishers through the post for One Year for 15s., prepaid. 
*,* Specimen Number post-free from the Publishers for Fifteen Penny Stamps. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S 


LIST. 








The Republic of Plato. Book X. 
Edited, as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy, 
by B. D. Turnes, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Laws of Motion. 
An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics. By W. H. Laverty, M.A., 
late Fellow of Queen’s College, Junior and Senior Mathematical 
Scholar, and Johnson Mathematical Scholar, in the University of 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
By H. G. Mavan, M.A., F.C.8., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 93. 


Crustula; 


Or, Unseen Latin and Greek Passages for Lower Forms. 
Edited by E. A. Wetts, M.A. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


On the Teaching of Composition. 
By A. Sipvewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


English Verse. 
Selected and Arranged by E. W. Howson, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Harrow School. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. E. C. Wettpon, M.A., Head 
Master of Harrow School. 16mo, 2s. 


The Harpur Euclid. 
An Edition of Euclid’s Elements Revised in accordance with the 
Reports of the Cambridge Board of Mathematical Studies, and 
the Oxford Board of the Faculty of Natural Science. By EDWARD 
M. Lanatey, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, Bedford Modern 
School; and W. Srys Puxitiies, M.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Bedford Grammar School. Crown 8vo. Books I.-IV., 
3s. 6d. Or separately :—Book I., 1s. 6d.; Book II., 1s. ; Books I. 
and II., 2s.; Books III. and IV., 2s. , 


First French Writer. 

For the use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. By A. A. 
Somexvitce, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Latin-English Dictionary. 

For Junior and Middle Forms of Schools. By C. G. Grpp, M.A,, 
late Assistant Master at Bradfield College; and A. E. Haren, 
M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, Lecturer of Corpus 
Christi and Wadham Oolleges. 576 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Arnold’s Henry’s First Latin Book. 
By C. G. Grrr, M.A., formerly Assistant Master at Bradfield 
College; Author of “ Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiac 
Verse.” 12mo, 3s. 

A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxait, M.A., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Printed on Dutch hand-made paper. 
Royal 16mo, 5s. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Lioyp Morecan, Professor 
of Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, 
and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


English Economic History and 
Theory. Part 1—The MIDDLE AGES. By W. J. Asutey, 
M.A., Professor of Political Economy in the University of Toronto; 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Practical German Grammar. 
With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. 8S. BrresrorpD- 
Wess, late Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Also, sold separately, 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo, 4s. 
GERMAN EXERCISES in CONTINUOUS PROSE. Cr. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A Manual of German Composition. 


With Passages for Translation. By H. 8. BEREsForp-WEBB, late 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


A KRY, 5s. 





SELECTIONS FROM CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS. 


This Series is intended to serve as a means by which young people 
may gain a first acquaintance with the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. The pieces have been selected with the view, not of providi: 
what are colloquially called “tips” for examination, but of familiar. 
ising the student with the manner of each Author, and giving him such 
an introduction to the matter as may lead him to desire a fuller 
knowledge of it. Literary interest rather than lingnistic difficulty 
will therefore be found to be the main feature of the Selections, 


EASY SELECTIONS from THUCYDIDES. 
For the use of Middle Forms of Schools. Edited, with Notes, Plans, &., 
by E. H. Moorz, M.A., Amesbury House School, Bickley, Kent; late 
Assistant Master at Plymouth College. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


EASY SELECTIONS from PLATO. 


Forming a Greek Reading-Book for the use of Middle Forms of Schools, 
By A. Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Rugby Schoo]. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. 
With Notes. By W. RB. Inas, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford ; 
and H. Macnacaten, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


SELECTIONS from LUCRETIUS. 
Being a Golden Treasury of his Poem, “ De Rerum Natura.” With Notes. 
By T. J. Dymes, B.A., late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
formerly Assistant Master at Cheltenham ~~ With an Introduction 
z AJ : —“-¢ M.A., Professor of Latin in University College, London, 
rown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


SELECTION from PLINY’S LETTERS. 


By H. R. Heater, M.A., Beaudesert Park School, eee 


In the press. 
SELECTIONS from VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 
By W. R. Ina, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford ; late Assistant 
Master at Eton College. [In the press, 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation, 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. 
The FALOON EDITION. With Inteodnetion and Motes to 


JULIUS CESAR. 
By H. C. Beecuina, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks; and late Exhibi- 
tioner of Balliol College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. 


By H. C. Bexrcuine, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


KING HENRY IV. Part IL 


By O. Etrton, late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 
KING HENRY IV. Part II. 


By A. D. Innes, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 


KING RICHARD III. 


By W. H. Payne Smitu, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxf 
and Assistant Master at Rugby School. 2s. eee 


*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


[In the press, 


A Treatise on Arithmetic. 
By J. Hamstin Sairu, M.A., of Gonville and Caius College; and 
late Lecturer in Classics at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. (Copies may be had without the Answers.) 


A KEY, 9s. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. 
Arranged and Adapted to the Sections in Hamblin Smith’s 
“Treatise on Arithmetic.’ By J. Hampiin Suitu, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 2s. Without Answers, 1s. 6d. 
A KEY, 6s. 6d. 


Elementary Algebra. 
By J. Hamsuin Smith, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
Answers, 2s. 6d. 
A KRY, 9s. 


Exercises on Algebra. 
By J. Hamsiin SmirH, M.A. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Copies may 
be had without the Answers.) 


A Companion to Hamblin Smith’s 
Algebra. By W. F. Perton, M.A., late Scholar of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge; and late Assistant Lecturer in 
Mathematics, University College, Cardiff. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Without 
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